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I MANOSCRITTI DELLA COLLEZIONE 
CAVAGNA RELATIVI ALLA 
FAMIGLIA LAMPUGNANI 

DI PARMA 


yEeita di essere segnalata l’importanza storica della raccolta 

dei manoscritti relativi alla famiglia Lampugnani di Parma 
che formano parte della collezione Cavagna che la Biblioteca 
dell’Universita di Illinois acquisté in Italia nel 1921. Per gli studiosi 
del passato essi costituiscono senza dubbio una fonte abbondante ed 
interessantissima di svariate notizie, come sara dimostrato anche 
con in appresso.ed é da sperarsi che il loro contenuto e la loro ubi- 
cazione siano al pid presto resi noti al pubblico con opportuni 
cataloghi e pubblicita. Oso dire cosi perché della collezione Cavagna 
pochi, purtroppo, in questo paese, conoscono perfino che esista, 
mentre la completa consistenza di essa non é, forse, neppure del 
tutto nota alla stessa biblioteca, che non ne ha ancora terminato la 
classificazione e l’inventario. 

La raccolta consiste di un sol vellum, di oltre trecento manoscritti 
legati in pergamena, di un limitato numero di carte e documenti 
stampati, e di un’abbondante quantita di svariate carte e docu- 
menti, egualmente scritti a mano. Tutto questo materiale, che 
nel suo complesso ammonta a circa cinquemila pagine, si ricollega 
alla storia della famiglia Lampugnani di Parma dal 1375 al 1824 ed 
offre un quadro assai vario e pittoresco delle fortune di questa 
aristocratica famiglia italiana che, costituitasi sotto il regno dei 
Farnese a Parma e Piacenza e degli Sforza a Milano, Pavia e Cre- 
mona, conservd il suo prestigio tra le alterne influenze tanto della 
dominazione papale che imperiale, ed infine, per mancanza di 
eredi, si estinse verso la fine del secolo decimottavo. 

La storia di queste fortune é ricca di avvenimenti e dettagli ed 
illustra appieno gli intrighi e le relazioni dei pid cospicui membri 
della famiglia, tanto coi pid potenti signori del loro tempo che coi 
loro parenti e coi loro sudditi. Attori e vicende rivivono attraverso 
investiture, concessioni, testamenti, processi, matrimoni e mille 
atti della vita, che i vari istrumenti riproducono in ricco e svariato 
dettaglio. Un’aria di corruzione pervade quasi sempre lo sfondo della 
scena; e le oppressioni e gli sfruttamenti dei pid deboli e dei pid 
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poveri, caratteristici di questo mondo tipicamente medievale, per- 
mangono presso che immutati, attraverso i molteplici scritti e 
documenti, fino alle ultime pagine della raccolta; onde forniscono 
particolari e notizie di un pid vasto interesse, che va, cioé, al di la 
dei limiti della storia privata di una famiglia gentilizia, e vale, pit 
particolarmente, ad illustrare meglio le singole regioni e i vari periodi 
cui i documenti si riferiscono. 

La maggior parte di essi proviene dagli archivi notarili e pro- 
vinciali di Parma, ove i Lampugnani maggiormente si distinsero 
con importanti cariche feudali e politiche, tanto civili, che militari 
ed ecclesiastiche. Non mancano, tuttavia, istrumenti, contrattazioni 
ed altri documenti che provengono anche da altri archivii, special- 
mente lombardi. 

La varieta del loro contenuto é un altro motivo della loro im- 
portanza. Essi includono investiture di vario tipo e grado di im- 
portanza, come concessioni feudali di intere citta o di pid limitate 
estensioni di territorio, di uffici pubblici, di speciali privilegi e di 
locazione di proprieta immobiliari che venivano concesse anche esse 
ad esclusivo titolo di privilegio. Vi si ritrova, infine, ogni sorta di con- 
trattazioni, sia pubbliche che private, come particolari sub-con- 
cessioni feudali, compromessi e compravendite di immobili, con e 
senza corrispettivo di prezzo, di contratti di enfiteusi, di permuta, 
di ipoteca e di dote, istrumenti di quietanza e di donazione, lettere 
ufficiali e private o minute delle medesime, petizioni ed istanze a 
pubblici ufficiali ed autorité e loro minute, testamenti, citazioni a 
comparire in giudizio, difese legali, lettere di raccomandazione, e 
mille altre svariate Garte e minute. 

Per la sua ricchezza tutto questo materiale potra certo riuscire 
prezioso a molti studiosi, per un infinito numero di differenti ricerche 
storiche. 

Se lo esaminiamo, per esempio, dal punto di vista economico, 
troviamo che le differenti stime e perizie di agronomi e di esperti 
in materia di proprieta immobiliari, con la descrizione e valuta- 
zione degli immobili e di ogni possibile loro accessorio, ci danno 
un vivido esempio del valore di acquisto della moneta nelle varie 
regioni e periodi cui le stime si riferiscono. Ma v’ha dippit, perché 
esse valgono pure a farci conoscere pil esattamente del sistema 
agrario, di quello monetario, di quello dei pesi e delle misure e dei 
vari utensili agrarii e domestici che spesso valevano ad arricchire, 
insieme con le scorte vive, il valore di una casa o di un fondo. 
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Nei riguardi delle citt& menzionate nei documenti, apprendiamo 
che esse erano generalmente divise in popoli, vale a dire in sezioni 
o quartieri, come si dice oggi (in latino: plebes), ovvero in parrocchie: 
e la indicazione immancabile della giurisdizione parrocchiale é 
un’altra prova dell’influenza religiosa che ha anche essa infinite 
rivelazioni attraverso tutta la raccolta. 

Delle case di abitazione si dava non solo la ubicazione coi relativi 
confini, ma anche la descrizione in dettaglio degli accessori ed an- 
nessi che potevano comunque aumentarne il valore, come orti e 
giardini, piccionaie e pollai, forni, cortili aperti o murati, loggie o 
terrazze, cellai e cantine, fontane o sorgenti d’acqua, stalle e rimesse, 
porcili ed altro. Anche della stanza o locale in cui aveva luogo la 
stipula dell’istrumento si dava sempre dal notaio minuta descrizione, 
indicandosi il numero dei balconi e delle finestre e la loro esposizione 
sul giardino, sul cortile, sulla strada, ece. 

Da molti di questi particolari si rileva spesso quali dovevano 
essere le condizioni di agiatezza della famiglia Lampugnani e pid 
spesso le condizioni personali degli abitanti in generale o di quelli 
del feudo di Felino, nella provincia di Parma, che era il pit im- 
portante tra quelli posseduti dai Lampugnani. 

Ma oltre che informazioni sugli usi e costumi nei vari periodi 
e nelle varie regioni cui i documenti si riportano, la raccolta rivela 
altresi i metodi che si usavano dalle famiglie gentilizie italiane per 
conquistare e conservare supremazia e prestigio, tanto nel proprio 
paese che negli stati limitrofi. Essa ci mostra anche il carattere e la 
condotta dei pit fortunati membri della famiglia ogni qualvolta 
raggiungevano alte cariche politiche. Attraverso i vari documenti si 
desume chiaramente che essi erano attaccati ai loro capi sopra tutto 
per ricavarne protezione e vantaggi. Essi devono aver costantemente 
pensato, come tutti i patrizi del loro tempo, che la fortuna e la pros- 
perita della famiglia Lampugnani dipendenvano in gran parte dalla 
fortuna delle teste pitt o meno coronate che erano al potere: ed é 
quindi evidente che la loro lealta feudale era tutt’altro che disin- 
teressata. Sembra, talvolta, che essi abbiano tenuto pit agli onori 
che a vantaggi materiali, ma la veritaé é che, una volta ottenuto 
maggiore prestigio con nuovi titoli ed onori, sapevano bene come 
usare questo prestigio per accrescere sopra tutto le loro ricchezze. 
Essi consideravano la loro stirpe come una vera e propria dinastia 
vivente, e l’ambizione che per molti secoli guidd le loro gesta pub- 
bliche e private fece si che distinguessero i capi di ogni loro genera- 
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zione con numeri cardinali, cosi come si usa nelle dinastie regali e 
papali, onde troviamo un Pietro Primo Lampugnani, Pietro Secondo, 
Pietro Terzo, e cosi via. Di qui una preoccupazione quasi osses- 
sionante nei riguardi dell’albero genealogico della famiglia e la 
preoccupazione costante dell’onore e della fortuna dei capi e della 
salvezza, se possibile, delle proprie anime. 

Coloro, infine, che non siano troppo familiari con antichi docu- 
menti legali, avranno un’idea, esaminando quelli di questa raccolta, 
dell’importanza che in Italia fu sempre attribuita alla indissolubilita 
dei patti scritti in rogiti notarili, alla identificazione dei contraenti 
e spesso dello stesso notaio, all’autenticita delle date, alla precisa 
determinazione dell’oggetto di ogni contrattazione ed a molte altre 
formalita che, rendendo indispensabile la funzione dei notai e degli 
avvocati, ne aumentarono il prestigio, il numero e il costo e crearono 
quel complesso di tradizioni tipicamente italiane come quelle della 
carta bollata, dell’archivistica e della pubblicita delle contrattazioni 
private. Ma di questo diremo altra volta. 

Avuausto BorsELLI 


Chicago, Illinois 
































AN UNRECOGNIZED VIRGILIAN 
PASSAGE IN DANTE* 


‘To Virgilian tone of the Buonconte episode in Purgatorio v, 

88-129, has been noted several times, and is usually explained 
by references to the first Georgic, 322 sqq.,' with which Dante’s 
lines have an undoubted similarity. A completer source of the 
passage, however, is to be found in the first book of the Aeneid, in 
the famous description of the storm raised by Aeolus at the bidding 
of Juno against the Trojan fleet. The two episodes follow a parallel 
development and show a number of similarities in phrasing: 

(1) The power hostile to the hero speaks, promising action: 


Aeolus haec contra: ‘tuus, o regina, quid optes 
explorare labor; mihi iussa capessere fas est. 
tu mihi quodcumque hoc regni, tu sceptra Iouemque 
concilias, tu das epulis accumbere diuum 
nimborumque facis tempestatumque potentem.’ Aen. 1, 76-80. 


... quel d’inferno 
Gridava: ‘O tu del ciel, perché mi privi? 
Tu te ne porti di costui |’eterno 
Per una lagrimetta che il mi toglie; 
Ma io fard dell’altro altro governo.’ Purg. v, 104-108. 


(2) Since in each case the hostile power has control of the ele- 
ments, a storm follows: 


Haec ubi dicta, cauum conuersa cuspide montem 
impulit in latus: ac uenti uelut agmine facto, 
qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant; 
incubuere mari totumque a sedibus imis 
una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus et uastos uoluunt ad litora fluctus.. . 
eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra. 
intonuere poli et crebris micat ignibus aether... Aen. 1, 81-90. 


Giunse quel mal voler, che pur mal chiede 
Con I’intelletto, e mosse il fummo e il vento 
Per la virta che sua natura diede. 


*In 1941, during a course of lectures on the Purgatorio which Professor 
J. Bonfante gave to his graduate class at Princeton University, I pointed out 
to him the similarity between the Buonconte story and the storm in the first 
book of the Aeneid. The following short article was written at his suggestion. 

1 For example, G. A. Scartazzini, Leipzig edition, vol. mu, p. 59, note to 
Purgatorio, v, 109; W. W. Vernon, Readings in the Purgatorio of Dante, 
Methuen, London, vol. 1, p. 177. It is interesting to note that Edward Moore, 
in his Studies in Dante, First Series (Oxford, 1896) does not mention the 
parallels between Purgatorio V and Aeneid I, aithough he has a long chapter 
on Dante’s imitations of Virgil (pp. 166-197). 
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Indi la valle, come il df fu spento, 
Da Pratomagno al gran giogo coperse 
Di nebbia, e il ciel di sopra fece intento 
Si, che il pregno aere in acqua si converse: 
La pioggia cadde, ed ai fossati venne 
Di lei cid che la terra non sofferse: 
E come a’rivi grandi si convenne, 
Ver lo fiume real tanto veloce 
Si ruind, che nulla la ritenne. 


Purg. v, 112-123. 


(3) The hero experiences the force of the storm: 


extemplo Aeneae soluuntur frigore membra; 
ingemit et duplicis tendens ad sidera palmas 
talia uoce refert: .. . 
‘,... mene Iliacis occumbere campis 

non potuisse.. . 

... ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta uirum galeasque et fortia corpora uoluit!’.. . 
tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet ... 

... tris Eurus ab alto 

in breuia et syrtis urget, miserabile uisu, 


inliditque uadis atque aggere cingit harenae. Aen. 1, 92-112. 


Lo corpo mio gelato in sulla foce 
Trovd |’Archian rubesto; e quel sospinse 
Nell’Arno, e sciolse al mio petto la croce 
Ch’io fei di me quando il dolor mi vinse: 
Voltommi per le ripe e per lo fondo, 


Poi di sua preda mi coperse e cinse. Purg. v, 124-129. 


The parallels of phrasing and vocabulary are remarkable: the repeti- 
tion of the verb—ruunt...ruunt, si ruind—and especially the 


lines 


. . ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta uirum galeasque et fortia corpora uoluit.. . 
in breuia et syrtis urget.. . 
inliditque uadis atque aggere cingit harenae.. . 


Voltommi per le ripe e per lo fondo, 
Poi di sua preda mi coperse e cinse. . . 


which suggest direct imitation—especially in a poet as saturated 
with Virgil as was Dante. He may also have had in mind the story of 
Palinurus, in Aeneid v and vi. The Trojan hero, like Buonconte, 
had suffered a mysterious death: 


Nudus in ignota, Palinure, iacebis harena. Aen. v, 871. 


And, like Buonconte, he tells the story of it to a mortal who visits 
him in the underworld (Aen. vi, 337-371). Certain lines of his 


recital— 
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tris Notus hibernas immensa per aequora noctes 
uexit me uiolentus aqua... 
nunc me fluctus habet uersantque in litore uenti ... Aen. v1, 355-362. 


—suggest Buonconte’s expressions. But such similarities are largely 
echoes. We know, from the Ulysses canto of the Inferno, that Dante 
was struck by the storm passage in Aeneid 1;? and in the Buonconte 
episode, the Virgilian influence goes much deeper than a mere imita- 
tion of detail. 

Dante’s storm fits naturally into that long series of tempests, 
written in more or less direct imitation of Virgil, which ornamented 
epic poetry from antiquity to the end of the eighteenth century. It 
would be otiose to list them all; the enumeration has been attempted 
more than once.* We may note, however, that the storm to which 
Buonconte—or rather Buonconte’s corpse—falls a victim is not 
without parallels in the work of other followers and imitators of 
Virgil from Antiquity to the Renaissance. Three general varieties of 
tempests are distinguishable: 

There is first the classic type, used by Virgil in the passage under 
consideration: a storm at sea, raised by a supernatural power. Other 
examples exist in Silius Italicus (1, 592 sqq.), and Valerius Flaccus 
(1, 374 sqq., vii, 321 sqq.). 

Secondly, a storm caused by supernatural intervention, but taking 
place on land: Virgil has a specimen of this too, in the famous temp- 
est which leads Dido and Aeneas to the cave (Aen. tv, 160 sqq.); 
others are in Silius Italicus (1x, 491 sqq.), and Tasso (Ger. Lib., v1, 
114 ff.). 

Thirdly, a storm tout court, directed against the hero of the poem, 
but not necessarily of supernatural origin. Examples are to be found 
n Ovid (Met. x1, 474 sqq.), Lucan (v, 564 sqq., rx, 335 sqq.), 


2 Inf., xxvi, 139, and Aen., 1, 116-117. 

3 “Cette tempéte est imitée de celle qui est décrite dans l’Odyssée, ch. v, 
v. 292 et suiv. ... Elle restera, avec celle d’Homére, le modéle des descrip- 
tions générales de tempétes, jusqu’au jour ot Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, dans 
son Voyage a l’Ile-de-France, nous apprendra A en peindre les traits par- 
ticuliers et les couleurs.’’ Note by Bellessort and Goelzer to Aen. 1, 103, 
Virgile, @uvres, Paris, Société d’édition ‘‘Les Belles Lettres,’”’ 1934, vol. 1, 
p. 10, n. 1. See also P. Rajna, Le Fonti dell’Oriando Furioso, Firenze, Sansoni, 
1900, p. 292, notes 1 and 2, and p. 566, for comparisons between Virgil and 
Ovid, Boiardo and Ariosto. Also V. Zabughin, Vergilio nel Rinascimento 
Italiano, Bologna, N. Zanichelli, vol. 1, p. 180 and p. 207, n. 2, for the Crisias 
of Ilarione da Verona (1, 234-304), in which God appears with the Quos ego— 
of Virgil’s Neptune. 
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Ariosto (Or. Fur., xvi, 141 ff., x1, 10 ff.), Voltaire (Henriade, 
chant 1).4 

Dante’s tempest belongs to the second category; and by the time 
of the Renaissance, storms had become a necessary part of epic 
machinery, a sort of conventional trial every hero must undergo.5 
The misadventures of Buonconte’s corpse are part of a well-worn 
literary tradition. 

While most of these tempests are of supernatural origin, the con- 
ception of the hostile god varies somewhat during the course of time 
—chiefly through the influence of Christian ideas. It begins in a 
common conception of a wind-god. Juno says to Aeolus: 


.. + tibi diuum pater atque hominum rex 
et mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere uento... Aen. 1, 66-67. 


And in replying, he tells her that she has made him “nimborumque 
tempestatumque potentem” (Aen. 1, 80).§ Likewise, Dante’s Satan 


. .. mosse il fummo e il vento 
Per la virtt che sua natura diede. Purg. v, 113-114. 


He is St. Paul’s “princeps potestatis aéris’” (Eph., u, 2). Here, how- 
ever, the comparison ends. Aeolus represents a force opposed, it is 
true, to the hero of the poem, but not ipso facto an evil force. He is 
simply a capricious divinity of the Homeric type. The conception 
is the same in all the pagan poets—from Homer to the Latins of the 
Silver Age; and on the occasions when Aeolus obeys Juno, the latter 
is always considered a goddess, whatever her attitude may be to- 
wards Aeneas. Dante’s Satan, on the other hand, like St. Paul’s 


‘ Voltaire, @uvres, 6d. Moland, Paris, Garnier, 1877, vol. vim, p. 51. 

‘ This was especially the case when the action took place at sea: ‘Esser 
colti e sbattuti da procelle é da un pezzo la sorte dei personnaggi che s’ab- 
bandonano al mare nei nostri romanzi cavallereschi.... Per i romanzieri 
della vecchia scuola il mare non par esserci per altro che per mettersi in col- 
lera,”’ (Rajna, op. cit., p. 146) “‘Correre il mare senza una burrasca, sarebbe 
un’enormita.”’ (Jbid., p. 291). 

* So also Propertius (111, vii, 57): 

Di maris Aegaei quos sunt penes aequora... 
Silius Italicus (1x, 491-492): 

... uentis positus custos, cui flamina carcer 

imperio compressa tenet caelumque ruentes 

Eurique et Boreae parent, Corique, Notique.. . 
Tasso (vir, 114): 

. .. la schiera infernal .. . 

Sendole cid permesso, in un momento 

L’aria in nubi restrinse, e mosse il vento. 
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princeps, Tasso’s Plutone (who is of course Satan with a little neo- 
classic decoration), and the Satan of Paradise Lost, is the very in- 
carnation of evil. His malice is no longer individual, the result of 
pique or caprice; it has become cosmic and deliberate. He laments 
the escape of Buonconte’s soul—a circumstance of no interest to 
Aeolus and Juno; and he uses his control of the elements not to 
satisfy a personal grievance, but as an arm in his eternal warfare 
with God for the domination of man. 

Dante’s setting for this conflict is one of the most dramatic of all 
the Divina Commedia. Virgil’s storm, despite the complex harmonies 
of its hexameters, is a little bookish. It smacks of the rhetorical 
exercise—like those descriptions of battles which served indiffer- 
ently for a history of the Civil Wars or a skirmish between Roman 
troops and a frontier tribe. It is easy to see how, in the hands of lesser 
writers from Silius Italicus and Valerius Flaccus to Tasso and 
Voltaire, the genre became entirely stereotyped. Beside the broad 
super-humanity of the Homeric gods and the intense passion of 
Dante’s Satan, the Virgilian divinities are chilly abstractions; and 
the vague hyperbole of winds, waves, reefs, etc. is in striking contrast 
with the force and realism of that sudden tnunder-shower in the 
valley of the Archiano. Dante’s adoration of Virgil is sometimes 
difficult to understand. No two poets differ more fundamentally. 
In only one respect, perhaps, were they akin: both had the same 
mysterious poignancy, the same sense of the hidden harmonies 
which exist between Nature and human suffering. In this respect, 
Dante must have found his perusal of the Aeneid a fruitful experi- 
ence. He missed, it is true, that tranquil wisdom which distinguishes 
Virgil above all other pvets, and perhaps belongs only to the serene 
genius of Antiquity. But his powers in other directions were almost 
unlimited. He added, from the depths of his personality, other 
qualities, foreign to the Virgilian muse—dramatic density, realism, 
passionate conviction. Thus, even when he imitates Virgil directly, 
his “imitation” is creative in the highest degree. It surpasses its 
model, charges and enriches the original idea with additional signifi- 
cance and new shades of meaning. The final result is usually re- 
markable for its un-Virgilian effect. The Buonconte episode is no 


exception to this rule. 
A. E. CARTER 


Bishop’s University 
Lennozxville, Quebec, Canada 











CRAI E POSCRAI O POSCRILLA E POSQUAC- 
CHERA AGAIN, OR THE CRISIS IN 
MODERN LINGUISTICS 


F THE two treatments of this series of Southern Italian words 

which Pulci has incorporated into his Morgante Maggiore 
(xxvii, 55), that of Prof. Internoscia, Italica xrx, 50, and that of 
Prof. Hall, 7bid. xx, 198, my heart goes toward the first, although, 
as a trained linguist, I should perhaps sympathize more with the 
article of my fellow linguist, Hall. My inclination, puzzling as it may 
seem, does not seem to me to be a matter of personal taste; rather is 
it connected with the situation prevailing in the science of linguistics 
of today. 

Prof. Internoscia had shown beyond doubt that the word series in 
question is not at all an invention of Pulci’s, but only the repro- 
duction of a pattern still alive in Southern Italian dialects—which 
Internoscia, as a born meridional, knows so well. He limited himself 
to the strictly philological endeavor of clarifying the line of Pulci, 
and stopped with the discovery of the word pattern in the Neapole- 
tan dictionary of the Filopatridi (1789).! Prof. Hall, who would go 
further, mentions the modern linguistic works in which information 
can be found—the REW and the AIS—and proceeds to an etymo- 
logical explanation of the single words of the series with which those 
two works of linguistics had not found the opportunity to deal. 

First of all, I may say that the two parts of Prof. Hall’s article are 
not organically tied together: the geographical information gathered 
from the AIS, which might have been supplemented by Rohlf’s 
Diz. dial. delle tre Calabrie, 1936, s.vv. piscrai, piscriddu, piscrottu 
(this lists, for example, such forms as piscronca, which turns up also 
in the supplementary volume of the AIS at point 750: Verbicaro, 
and pruscogna), and by the same author’s Etym. Wb. der unterital. 
Grdzitdt, 1930, n° 933 (which mentions Northern Calabrian piska- 
tarudttsa ‘the sixth day from today,’ showing the insertion of Gr. 
Kara), does not lead to any greater enlightenment on the etymologi- 
cal problem, since the geographical situation fails to reveal historical 
strata. In fact, I am unable to see how our linguistic knowledge is 





! In his list of ‘agnostics’ (those who did not believe in Pulci’s imitation of 
actual language), he might have included Fanfani, who, in his Vocabolario 
della lingua italiana heaps scorn upon Emanuele Rocco for having explained 
our words as more than “un’ allitterazione giocosa’’; Fanfani exlaims: ‘Risum 
teneatis, amici!’ Today we are entitled to address the same remark to Fanfani. 
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greatly aided by the recently increasing habit of reprinting miniature 
copies of maps that have been published in the great linguistic 
Atlases: it has been the practice of Gilliéron, Jud and Jaberg to print 
maps only when, by the combination of several of them, historical 
stratification can be demonstrated. The evidence given to the reader 
by the reproduction of a map which is easily accessible in the 
Atlases, amounts to no more than would the statement by the writer 
of the article concerning the factual geographical extension of a word 
area. Are we to indulge in that naive replacement of the mind by the 
eye which the cinema tends to encourage in our civilization? 

By the obsession of our contemporaries with cartography as such, 
we can also explain the rather discomforting fact that they some- 
times try to circumscribe geographical areas of phenomena which 
they have failed to define; to seek to draw the exact geographical 
area of a hazily seen concept would seem to be another feature of our 
all-too pragmatistic times: a massive body of information centering 
around nil has the flavor of parody. Our word series is an excellent 
example of the grotesque inconclusiveness of a way of thinking 
which builds constructions, fantastically clear-cut—on sand. For 
what does map 348 of the AIS really give us? Is it the exact equiva- 
lences in Southern dialects of jthe series: crai poscrai poscrilla 
pascrona -ozzo etc., or of the single concepts ‘today,’ ‘the day after 
today,’ ‘the second day after today’ etc.? In other words, do the 
authors of the AIS mean to say that, in the area which they define, 
the speaking communities use, for example, pascrona alone for ‘the 
third day after tomorrow,’ or is pascrona used only in listing the days 
in the series crai poscrai poscrilla etc.? No information on this point 
is given by the AIS, and Mr. Hall is equally silent. But Prof. Internos- 
cia had already pointed out the correctness of the statement in the 
dictionary of the Filopatridi: “ . . . siffatte voci [pescrigno, pescruozzo] 
non si adoperano separatemente nel discorso, né si potrebbe dire: 
ci vedremo pescrigno ver dir che ci vedremo tra tre giorni. Si adope- 
rano soltanto in fila per indicare la serie di essi giorni’”’ (as they are 
used by Pulci). Thus the pseudogeography of the AIS and of Mr. 
Hall blinds us to the very nature of the linguistic fact here in ques- 
tion. They seem gravely to endorse the more or less fantastic 
poscrilla poscrona as the equivalents of ‘the third, fourth day after 
today,’ as if they were words like padre, madre, which can be used 
independently as equivalents for ‘father,’ ‘mother.” 

2 Even if it could be proved that, since the time of Prof. Internoscia’s stay 
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And the failure to define clearly the linguistic phenomenon is re- 
sponsible for the failure of the etymological explanations in Mr. 
Hall’s article. He tries to explain each single member of the group 
separately, instead of envisaging this as a whole; by such atomism, 
or fragmentarism, he is deprived of the possibility of explaining, 
according to the laws ruling in the series (i.e. according to the real 
linguistic forces which tend to enrich and prolong the series), what 
has been born in a series. All the ‘material etymologies’ (some of 
which, as we shall see, are wrong in themselves) will be wrong so 
long as the ‘spiritual etymon’ of the whole series has not been grasped: 
the over-all Etymon which gives meaning, which ‘informs’ all the 
‘material etymologies.’ Mr. Hall explains: ‘paskrdy < postcras; pas- 
krilli < postcras+illu-(-7) ... paskréna<postcras+one; paskréttsa 
postcras+-olt(t)u-; paskriudda< postcras+-illu; paskriddottuli < 
paskridda+--ott -ul -1. La forma paskrioffala . . . deve includere . . . 
qualche suffisso diminutivo. Tale suffisso non pud essere schietta- 
mente latino (per la preservazione di -ff- intervocalica): sara forse 
di origine italica [colla nota corrispondenza osco-umbr. -f-: lat. -b- 
(da paleo-italico -bh-)]? o di origine romanza seriore, essendosi 
esteso a posicras per analogia con altri diminutivi? La forma mariof- 
fala [at Matera: ‘il terzo giorno dopo dopodomani’] rimane oscura.”’ 
Pulci’s postquacchera, the only form not corroborated by modern 
dialect material, is probably ‘‘una forma nuova... coniata dal 
Pulci con intento scherzoso” after the pattern of words such as 
gndcchera pilldcchera pozzdcchera etc. 

That Southern crai and poscrai (words which remained in those 
rather archaic dialects while, in other parts of Romania, the neolo- 
gisms de mane, ‘after de mane’ replaced the Latin words*) are Lat. cras, 
postcras respectively, was well known. Linguistic creativeness in 
these Southern dialects starts only a partir de the two Latin-inherited 





in Italy, some or all of the members of the series, in some communities, have 
become stereotyped expressions, this would not alter our statements about 
the origin of the group. It must be said in justice to AIS that the map is 
dedicated to the words for ‘the day after tomorrow,’ and that the names of 
the subsequent days are simply listed on the margin. Nevertheless, a warning 
to the reader not to take these fioriture too seriously would not have been out 
of place. 

* The decadence of postcras in Western Europe can be judged from its use 
in the tenth-century text Ecbasis captivi as a synonym for cras, as Voigt has 
pointed out in his edition. Spanish cras survives in the fourteenth-century 
Libro de buen amor thanks to a pun with the onomatopeic cras (=the 
‘cawing’ of the raven). , 
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words: from now on the Romance Sprachgeist is at work in them, 
and must be met by a creative response from the linguist desiring to 
explain the new formations: he can do so only if he places them (and 
himself) in the series inherited from Latin. Mr. Hall, instead, focuses 
on every formation separately and submits, off-hand, direct identi- 
fications with supposed Latin prototypes which, since they are 
quite unconnected among themselves, may be wrong when con- 
sidered within the series. The first of his suggestions, paskrilli < post- 
cras illu-[t] will tax our credulity. Since, further on, he speaks of 
‘vari suffissi aumentativi o diminutivi,’ and is careful to put a dash 
after illu-, he must be referring to the demonstrative pronoun or 
article tlle: thus paskrilli would be explained by a postcras illum or illi 
‘that day, those days, which follow[s] cras.’ But we can only wonder 
how the language could ever have given this particular meaning to 
that substantivization (would quell’oggi, cet aujourd’hui-ld ever come 
to mean ‘the day after tomorrow’?), and why the plural (7l/z) should 
have been used (we would expect ‘the day,’ not ‘the days after 
tomorrow’). Evidently we must think ‘within the series,’ and in 
t2rms of forces unleashed by the series: jere, oje, craie, poscraie in 
Neapolitan (for Ital. ceri, oggi, domant, dopodomani) seemed to con- 
tain a plural, or, more particularly, poscraz a suffix in the plural form 
(-aggi?): thus, pescrai, by popular etymology, came to be divided, 
not into pos-( < post) -+crai(<cras), but into poskr-ai, with a sham- 
radical and a sham-suffix, according to the ‘Romance’ Sprachgefiihl 
of those communities. It is this hypostasis of a suffix in poscrat which 
must explain all further innovations: this accounts for the productive 
stimulus in the series (just as there is a romance stimulus to create, 
after Fr. qguatuor ‘quartet,’ a Fr. sept-uor, oct-wor unknown to Latin, 
and, after Fr. [<Latin] primo secundo tertio a dzus-io ‘deuxiéme- 
ment’ in popular French (Maupassant); compare also the creation 
of American walk-athon etc. after Eng. [<Gr.] marathon). Once the 
new division into poskr-ai ‘the day after tomorrow’ had taken place, 
the pseudo-suffix -aie had to be replaced by other suffixes when de- 
nomination of the subsequent days was envisaged (or better: the 
idea that the subsequent days could have a name of their own oc- 
curred to the community in consequence of their feeling that -aze 
was a suffix): the day following the day after tomorrow was then ‘a 
little day after tomorrow’—a miniature of postcras; the second day 
following the day after tomorrow was ‘an engrandizement of post- 
cras’: in all the suffixes for the first we find the tonic -i- indicative of 
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smallness and closeness, in all those for the second, the tonic [uJo, u, 
the dark sounds indicative of bigness and remoteness. We are con- 
fronted with the well-known ‘elementary’ symbolism permeating all 
human languages, which has been pointed out by such scholars as 
Schuchardt and Jespersen (Fr. ci-ca, It. qui-qua, Eng. this-that, 
Hung. ez-az etc.) ! That the day following posteras is called a ‘diminu- 
tive postcras’ is no more startling than is the relationship of OF 
juignet (>Fr. juillet) ‘July’ to juin ‘June’: once a *poster-illu (with 
the diminutive suffix, not the article, immediately attached to the 
fictitious stem *poskr-) was used to signify ‘the day after postcras,’ 
then piscrottu piscruoccht piscrulo|tsa piscruoffala piscro|g|na etc., 
with dark vowel, had to offer the pendant (compare, on the AIS map, 
‘tiberiibermorgen’ rendered by ‘doman I’altro di ld’ in other dialects). 
Thus it is of only secondary importance to point out the particular 
Latin (or even pre-Latin) suffixes extant in all the variants: what 
matters is to point out the basic principles underlying the different 
suffix variations; whether it is -igno*-illo etc. in the one case, -otto 
-uoffala in the other, is of no importance in comparison with the over- 
all fact that the -7- or -[u]é vocalism is chosen. I should schematize 
the etymology of the words for ‘the day after postcras’ as *postcr- 
(not postcras, as Mr. Hall writes it) +-7- suffix, that of the words for 
‘the second day after postcras’: *postcr-+dark vowel suffix—e basta! 
Similary, Meyer-Liibke in the REW [n° 774] boldly posits the sound 
pattern a-u (the onomatopeia of the cry of the cat) as the etymology 
of the French cat names, which had seemed, individually, to go back 
to several soi-disant proper names: Marcolf, Arnaud etc. ; as a matter 
of fact, the particular proper names chosen had to conform to the 
a-u pattern. Just as a-u represents the etymology of the French 
marcou mar(ljou arnau cat names, so (*poskr+)i—(*poskr-+)u[o] 
are the etymologies of the names of the two days after postcras. And 
the not always clearly distinguishable plural forms (paskridottuli 
etc.) hark back to supposed plural forms of craze poscraie. It is the 
patterns which are all-essential in the series. 


‘ That -igno is only a “suffix with -i- indicating proximity” and not, as 
Mr. Hall would have it, Lat. -ignus—this seems to me to be proved by the 
quite different semantic range of -ignus in Italian; asprigno, nerigno, bacigno 
etc. indicate no temporal relationship, nor are they used adverbially. I wonder 
if -igno in poscrigno is not, instead of a suffix, a ‘word-end’ (just as we shall 
see to be the case with -uéffele), quite arbitrarily adapted to the particular 
meaning because of its -i- vocalism. Cf. on the limited use of the -igno prefix in 
Fr. and on its real origin Y. Malkiel, AJPH, ixv, p. 372. 
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Having reached this conclusion, we must smile at the paleo-Italic 
lore tentatively brought into play by Mr. Hall, as he seeks to explain 
the form poskrioffala: apart from the fact that it is easy to exaggerate 
the frequency, in Italian, of remnants of the paleo-Italic sifilare, 
bifulcus etc. (I have sought, in fact, to shake the belief in Ascoli’s 
equation Ital. taffiare>*tafula, paleo-Italic variant of tabula, Arch. 
rom. VII, 155), we can only wonder how the paleo-Italic variant of 
-bulum: *-fulum (which suffix is nowhere clearly attested in Italian) 
could possibly have sprung up in this series, wherein speakers of 
Italian wished to outdo, with a new coinage, those which they had 
already imagined? We can operate only with the actual Sprachgefiihl 
of these speakers, not with a paleo-Italic historical consciousness 
proper to no naive speaker but only to the linguist trained in Ascoli’s 
thinking! 

Thus, from the very start, only the second of Mr. Hall’s hypoth- 
eses for the last two coinages can be taken into consideration: 
‘origine romanza seriore.’ There are a number of Italian words in 
-uofolo which may have lent their ‘fantastic’ suffix or pseudo-suffix 
to the ‘need of innovation’: carcioffola ‘artichoke,’ pantuédfala ‘slipper’ 
etc. Poskrioffala ‘the second day after postcras’ is born under the 
laws of the dark vowel in the suffix, born from a desire to coin ‘some- 
thing even more picturesque’ than paskrotta udda -iddottuli. For there 
is another law which obtains in new coinages (as it does in the fall of 
objects in space, whose acceleration increases according to the 
formula gé?/4): as long as crai poscrai maintain their rational in- 
fluence one is limited to suffixal variations given by the language, but 
when the tie with the models has become looser, ‘creativity’ respects 
no longer any boundaries: this happened as well in the case of 
poskridottuli as of poskrioffala, Matera martoffala ‘the third day after 
postcras’—and, also, in the last member of Pulci’s series pos- 
qudcquera: the relative velocity, boldness, violence in the coinages 
grows stronger according to the degree of remoteness from the 
model.’ Here we have to do with a law which may be verified in all 
things human: once variation is allowed to start in, there is no 
stopping the forces of freedom which have been set in motion.® 


5 Compare, after the pattern of Sp. Port. fulano ‘thingumabob,’ the coin- 
ages zutano, mengano (the latter probably containing the name of a devil), 
perengano and, in Portuguese, sicrano, beltrano: here the suffix -ano is retained, 
while the stem grows more and more fantastic (Anales del Instituto de Lingiis- 
tica de Cuyo 1 [1942], p. 30). 

* Compare the famous Rabelaisian litany of invectives against the Sor- 
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Bossuet predicted this acceleration of ‘variations’ once one variation, 
one breaking away from the Mother Church was permitted; we see 
the same law at work in the quickening rate at which the revolutions 
of our age have succeeded each other. (I realize how ‘unscholarly’ 
this parallel must seem to the ‘antimentalistic’ school of linguists to 
which Mr. Hall belongs, and which deliberately ignores the psycho- 
logical laws underlying the development of human languages.) 
The variety of the types designating the ‘second day after postcras,’ 
a variety which Mr. Hall was forced to admit, is due to a relaxing of 
the coercive force of the model. 

A dry statement such as “paskridottuli = paskridda+--ott -ul <”’ fails 
to tell us, not only about the growing boldness of this last member of 
the series, but also about the place assigned to a word of such length. 
At this point we should mention Behaghel’s law, obtaining in all 
languages, which postulates that, toward the end of a series, the 
members increase in weight or length. Pascrai pascrilla pascrudda 
would have sufficed, as far as the meaning is concerned, and the pro- 
longation into pascriddotuli is due to the aesthetic or psychological 
tendency to have the weightiest or lengthiest word at the end. It is 
the same aesthetic or psychological tendency which explains the 
final position of the proparoxytonon (sdrucciolo) in the obscene popu- 
lar sentence vado a Lecco, poi a Menaggio e finalmente a Chidvari; 
similarly, the longer member finds its place at the end of ‘ae North 
Italian popular adage: Faccio la vita di Michelasso, Mangio, bevo e 
vado a spasso. Here is involved a kind of phonetic symbolism which 
requires a crescendo in intensity to be expressed by a crescendo in 
length; and the crescendo in intensity, in turn, represents an in- 
stinctive device of the speaker who would (unconsciously) counter- 
balance the diminishing attention of his interlocutor, which he antic- 
ipates while he is speaking. In fact, all stylistics is a more or less 
conscious psychological calculation based on the experience with 
language which any speaking man has had (again, a thorn in the 
flesh of the anti-mentalists!). All word-formations obey stylistics. 

And here we may stress another point to be observed in the grow- 
ing freedom with which the last members of the series are allowed to 





bonne: sophistes, sorbillans, sorbonagres, sorbonigenes, sorbonifomes, sorbo- 
niseques, niborcisans, sorbonisans, saniborsans (the metathetic forms implying 
the greatest possible disarticulation of language come at the end; Rabelais 
has, it is true, mitigated the linguistic chaos by placing the rational sorbon- 
isans between the two metathetic forms). 
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develop: it is, in fact, another consequence of the limitation-to-the- 
series of all the forms after poscrai. The fact of existence only within 
that framework evidently means that the speaking community is 
well aware that the continuation beyond the poscrai inherited from 
Latin is an arbitrary move which can be indulged in only ‘under 
certain circumstances’—i.e. in the series. This, again, means that 
linguistic tradition (no more members than in Latin: hodie cras 
postcras!) is so strong in these communities that they do not dare 
endorse the neologisms (pascrigni etc.) as wholeheartedly as they do 
the inherited stock of expressions. The neologisms are uttered with 
(invisible) quotation marks and, at least originally, with a smile, as if 
to add ‘... as someone might be bold enough to say.’ Pascrigni 
pascrona etc. are daring attempts to go farther than necessary, and 
it is such that they are here considered. For, indeed, there is no in- 
tellectual necessity whatever for the speaker to go further than ‘the 
third day’: ‘three’ is the popular round number at which enumera- 
tions usually stop: moreover, ‘tomorrow,’ ‘the day after tomorrow’ 
etc. are only subjective orientations (the numerals [the 4th, 5th day] 
would be objective), and a subjective orientation must necessarily 
provide extra facilities—does paskrioffala ‘the fifth day after today’ 
offer such advantages? Its very phonetic form says no: it is as though 
the people uttered the word with a twinkle: ‘I am using this queer 
word just because it is my whim to do so: I don’t believe in it!’ This 
whimsical and tentative acceptance characterizes all ‘nonce-words.’ 

Why, then, do the speakers risk such nonce-words, such half- 
hearted innovations which are not granted free passports into lan- 
guage? It is not yet realized by all of our professional linguists that 
humor, fancy, whimsicality really exist in language. And I must 
take exception to Mr. Hall’s un-humorous attitude toward linguistics 
and toward the particular phenomenon he would explain.’ For him, 


7 Compare in W. Beinhauer, “‘Spanischer Sprachhumor” (Kélner Romanis- 
tische Arbeiten ed. L. Spitzer, v), p. 97, similar cases in Spanish popular 
speech: [somebody bids 60 pesetas for a cow]... jSesenta!—No, sefior, ni 
sesenta, ni milenta, ni todala América junta (after sesenia come the ‘nonce-word’ 
milenta and the ‘heavy member’ toda la América junta which echoes the 
‘rhyme’ -nta); or: Pero es hombre de mal talante?—De mal talante, de 
mal talunte y de mala pufiald le den donde yo diga (after de mal talante comes 
an irrational ablaut form de mal talunte; here, again, the final member is the 
heaviest and the most disordinate: it shows a disarticulate syntax, and in- 
cludes a curse provoked by the speaker’s embarassment over his failure to 
find a new variant). We are in dire need of a book, parallel to that of Bein- 
hauer, on ‘Italian linguistic humor.’ 
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the humor of these formations appears as something incidental or 
adventitious; he brings himself to mention it, rather diffidently, only 
at the end of his disquisitions, when the speaks of Pulci’s posqudc- 
chera—supposed to have been coined ‘‘con intento scherzoso . . . per 
riprodurre l’effetto umoristico di forme come poskridottuli poskrioffala 
etc. che il Pulci avra udite a Napoli.’’ According to Mr. Hall, then, 
it is Puleci who brought out in his fanciful formation a humor which 
was already there, somehow, in the longer Neapolitan forms. But did 
the humor actually penetrate only into the last offsprings of the 
series? Was it not present all along, from the beginning, from the 
moment poskraie was given a (tentative) successor poskrilli? Does 
Mr. Hall imagine that, after the Neapolitans accidentally coined 
poskriddottuli poskruéttolo, the words accidentally received a humor- 
ous connotation, which Pulci was able to sense? The contrary is true: 
it is humor which prompted the Neapolitans to proceed beyond the 
traditional poskrai and coin this series—a series which may serve as 
an example of the Bergsonian definition of laughter as ‘‘du mécanique 
plaqué sur du vivant.” The mechanical continuation of a series be- 
yond the point of real need, gives the speaker the elation of doing 
something logical (continuing a series), while being illogical (since 
the new member of the series is superfluous); he has the illusion of 
being at his most vital while indulging in mechanical repetition. He 
enjoys the senseless triumph of the linguistic machinery—and at the 
same time becomes aware of having lost the ground under his feet.® 
We may compare the manner in which an enumeration of ‘astro- 
nomical figures’ has a way of prolonging itself gaily and intrepidly 
into the infinite: a million, billion, trillion, quadrillion . . . squillion: 
in the stage of neologism all these formations had exactly the non- 
sensical flavor of ‘squillion’ today (It. millione was originally a vague 
engrandisement of mille; Fr. billion, trillion are due to the unreal 
hypostasis of a prefix mi->bi- tri-, and had as unreal a sound as did 
its suffixal synonyms milliard, milliasse, or as the Sp. milenta quoted 
in note 7). The exact numeric fixation of the meaning of these forma- 
tions is a secondary fact, due to learned mathematicians. The popular 
attitude is that exemplified by our pascrigni pascrona etc. series. 


* Thus, in the designation ‘‘Umptieth Regiment,” which certain Negro 
troops have proudly applied to themselves, we see how the pattern...” 
regiment is followed—and transcended: for ‘umptieth’ is the step beyond the 
possible. 
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Any nonce-word,? in truth, is, to the popular speaker, a thrust into 
the void space, into the nowhere of unreality, a thrust of whose 
fantastic superfluity the coiner remains conscious, for he treats the 
innovations as such and no more, using, as he does, the superfluous 
coinages only in the banter of enumerations—that is, in a humorous, 
poetic mood of detachment, of gratuitous self-indulgence.'® Theoreti- 
cally, of course, the enumeration could go on indefinitely; but the 
moment comes when the motor must be stopped to avoid bore- 
dom. I see that ‘stop due to boredom’ materialized in martoffala ‘the 
sixth day after today,’ and in Pulci’s posqudcchera. 

As for the material identity of this marioffala, the last term of the 
series, I can add nothing to the words of my predecessor, except, 
once more, to stress its place in the series and the human attitude 
which prompted its creation. It is evidently an echo of the preceding 
piscruffala in the series attested by Prof. Internoscia; it retains the 
grotesque suffix of the other, expressing, at the same time, an attitude 
of impatience, of revolt against inorganic continuance. Thus a 
(partial) breaking away from the system was necessary: the piskr- 
stem is ignored, while the suffix still ‘perseveres’ in the most mechani- 


® This is true not only of such fantastic nonce-words as Rabelais’ torche- 
culatif (formed after spéculatif to imply that the value of a certain speculation 
is equal to a torchecul), but even of the terms coined by commercial advertise- 
ment: sunkist, used of a certain category of oranges, was at first a poetic thrust 
into the blue skies of the Southern isles of fancy—where splendid oranges 
grow. That, in such cases, rationalization and petrification set in secondarily is 
undeniable, but the first time that the speaking community hears such a coin- 
age, they have the distinct feeling of irreality. When the practicality of the 
neologism is immediately evident, and when the parts which are to make up 
the new word have already reached citizenship in the language, the rational- 
ization may occur more quickly: thus, for example, the expressions technicolor, 
television have ‘sunk in’ rapidly because the radicals techn- tele- were in general 
use, while the reference to a really existing technical innovation is evident. 
Even in such a case as that of the recent triphibious of Mr. Churchill (in which 
practicality and previous existence of the parts were given), the community 
was irked by the irreality inherent in the nonce-word. 

10 Compare such fantastic formations as Spanish qué insulas ni qué in- 
sulos! ‘what do you mean, islands!’), Catalonan no hi havia que pensar en 
casaments ni casamentes (‘no weddings whatsoever’): the irrational forms in- 
sulos, casamentes are due to a desire to exclude anything remotely suggestive 
of real ‘islands,’ ‘weddings.’ The language is not afraid of positing a sham- 
reality by imagining these imaginary (masc. or fem.) variants of existing nouns 
(fem. or masc.). Cf. Aufsdtze zur rom. Syntaz u. Stilistik, p. 210 (the Bolognese 
example there quoted is particularly interesting) and Damourette Pichon, 1, 
p. 286, des rubans, des rubannes etc. 
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cal manner." If this psychological analysis is right, I would suggest 
as the material etymology of the stem of marioffala the exclamation 
maru ‘povero, infelice’ (‘‘usato solo in forma esclamativa’’: maru tie 
‘infelice te!,’ maru, mar’a mia ‘infelice me,’ maru iddu ‘povero luil,’ 
Rohlfs, Diz. delle tre Cal.), in the meaning ‘maledetto [quel sesto 
giorno che non so pid’ come chiamare]!.’” 

And this very impatience at the end of the series may explain 
Pulci’s isolated posquacchera: it is found in rhyme with zacchera and 
nacchera, and was evidently conditioned by this rhyme;'* here there 
is evidently invoived an allusion to the onomatopeic Italian word 
squdcquera ‘sterco liquido,’ of which Tomm.-Bellini say “rammenta 
acqua e caca”’; cf. also Napol. squacquarare ‘dicesi del rumoreggiar 
dell’ acqua che bolle, e dell’ aprirsi tutto come si aprono le conchiglie,’ 
squdcquara ‘il parto di una bambinella’ (Filopatridi, D’Ambra), a 
word which is ‘elementarily’ related to Germ. quaken ‘the croaking 
of the frogs,’ Eng. to quack. The consciousness of mechanical persev- 
eration is coupled, in Pulci’s line, with a feeling of impatience due 
to the realization that it is futile to continue; and he voices this 


4 One may often note in popular speech a wilful breaking off from the pat- 
tern, even after the second member. Salvioni, in his rich collection of alliter- 
ative formulae in Italian (Giorn. stor. xxx1x, 373) speaks of a “‘turbamento 
arbitrario della primitiva alterazione bimembre”’: Milan pianta-li socch e sacch 
e fusella, Trento prometter Roma e toma e Pizighéton (cf. also port. nem chique 
nem mique nem nada) etc. The whole article is based upon bimembral formulae 
and could be enlarged to include also groups of three. Interesting for us are 
cases such as those cited by Salvioni, which contain sdruccioli in the third 
member: Venice da Niri, Bari e Brégola libera nos Domine. 

12 Compare cases such as Fogazzaro ‘quella signora Baila, o Baila, o il di- 
avolo che la porti,’ ‘credeva la signorina di esser nata per sposare un principe, 
ur Creso, un chi sa cosa diavolo mai,’ Span. (Pereda) ‘jpues el diputado, 6 el 
ayudante del general, 6 el diablo, est4 ya 4 la puerta?’, which I have quoted 
in Wérter und Sachen v1, 213 in order to show how the impatience, growing out 
of embarassement, finds release in a curse.—I would not, however, propose the 
solution offered in the text, as a final one; there is, for example, a maruffino 
‘agent, go-between’ attested in Cecchi and Sacchetti which reminds us of 
French maroufle (maraud), a deprecatory word. However the final solution of 
this detail may be, the stylistic intention of our marioffala: is clear: to bring 
the series to a stop by breaking off from the pattern set by the radical poskr-. 

43 In reality, things are much more complicated: Pulci has stylized the 
Neapolitan forms (with muted final vowels) to make them fit into the pattern 
of posqudcchera given him by the rhyme: only in this way can we explain the 
final -a of pascrigna etc.—On the other hand, the tonic -d- of posquacchera 
is in line with the tendency to make onomatopeic (and semi-onomatopeic) 
word series end with an -a- sound, which indicates a sort of return to normal- 
ity, see my article on “‘Singen und Sagen”’ in Stilstudien I (where I refer to the 
‘rounds’ in imitation of church bells which, in German, end in -a: bim, bam). 
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feeling in gross language. Though we may never be able to find this 
exact formation in any popular dialect, we must admit that it is 
exactly in line with our experiences with the pattern illustrated by 
martoffala. The last members of the series belong entirely to the 
realm of irreality: words which are supposed to convey a definite 
meaning and, at the same time, to explode in self-annihilation! 
And, now, let us turn to the stanza of Pulci containing our series, 

in order to grasp the poetic intention that prompted him to include 
the Neapolitanisms in his text; it belongs to the description of the 
‘ballet’ of Saracens dying at Roncevaux, a scene at which Lucifer 
rejoices: 

E’ si faceva tante chiarentane; 

Che cid ch’io dico é di sopra una zacchera: 

E non dura la festa mademane, 

Crai e poscrai o poscrilla e posquacchera 

Come spesso alla vigna le Romane; 

E chi sonava tamburo, e chi nacchera, 


Baldosa, e cicutrenna, e 2ufoletti, 
E tutti affusolati gli scambietti. 


This stanza has been commented upon by Attilio Momigliano, 
“T,’indole e il riso di Luigi Pulci’”’ (1910), p. 194 seq., who dedicates a 
whole chapter to Pulci’s burlesque description of deadly battles: 
in such scenes, according to Momigliano, we have to do with the 
stereotyped devices of the poet by presenting the victims as falling 
like tin soldiers, the use of the endecasillabo with an anapestic rhythm 
the progressive acceleration in the verse, the rime sdrucciole o aspre, 
the vigorous ending of the stanza: “La comicita del ritmo consiste in 
questo, che ha un andamento rapido ma zoppo.” Of our stanza 
Momigliano says: 

...imagini buffonesche, parole dialettali o storpiate, rime strane, accenti 
insoliti di verso . . . frasi, che travolgono ne! loro riso anche la sintassi e se- 
gnano il parossismo di quel delirio di giocondita spirituale mutatasi a manoa 
mano in materiale . . . quindi si termina con un periodo, che scappa da tutte 
le parti, pieno di parole oscure e deformate. I] Pulci comincia pienamente 
conscio di sé e finisce col capogiro, come chi abbia volteggiato rapidamente su 
sé stesso per qualche minuto. L’effetto é sicuro e forte, ma non bisogna esa- 
minarlo troppo; altrimenti si condanna il babelico guazzabuglio ... E una 
carnavalata di frasi, di vocaboli e di suoni, poiché anche i suoni sono singo- 
larissimi . . . sembra quasi passar dall’ italiano ad una lingua ignota.. . 

un passo, ché anche nel suono ha dell’ infernalmente burlesco e col miscuglio 
di elementi stranissimi rende la confusione e il frastuono di quella danza: 
{of our line 4] il seguente [verso] si arresta brusco due volte e poi procede 
zoppicando finché piglia la rincorsa con una sdrucciola, che ha il suono d’una 
sghignazzata.. . 


Although we cannot subscribe to Momigliano’s warning against 
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going too deeply into the details of Pulci’s ‘Babelic’ language (since, 
as we have seen in our study, and as we could state, similarly, for 
the rest of the stanza, every single linguistic detail could be traced 
to a rational origin), we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
critic for his statement on the giddy self-accelerationg rhythm of 
Pulci’s description of the dance of death: our line is but a sample of 
the acceleration of the movement from the given toward the fantastic 
and the unreal of non-existence. With the ‘devil’s grin’ of pesgudc- 
chera we are entirely in a land of nowhere. Although, as we have said, 
every linguistic detail of these ‘strange’ word-lists and constructions 
may be traced to rational origins, the sum total of this accumulation 
of difficult words and jerky rhythms produces in us the feeling of 
having lost the ground under our feet. 

Now if we inspect our stanza more closely we will find that Pulci 
himself proclaims to be speaking therein of ‘nothing,’ of irreality 
itself (‘che cid che dico é di sopra una zacchera’), i.e. that his words 
are intended to create a ‘word reality,’ not a ‘world reality’: in fact 
the event of the multiple death of the Saracens at Roncevaux took 
place so quickly that, says Pulci, there is really nothing left to de- 
scribe: the ‘feast’ itself lasted less than five days: come spesso alla’ 
vigna le Romane (what could this feast of the Roman women have 
been?—the autumnal vintage?). Thus Pulci uses the word-list for the 
negative purpose of contrasting with it an action which passed in a 
moment. The words indicating duration are used here quite gratui- 
tously, merely suggesting that there was no duration at all. There is, 
in our stanza, along with the carnival of grotesque deaths, a verbal 
carnival, anticipative of Rabelais, which has reality only on the plane 
of the words."* Language has become, with Pulci, as will later be more 


™ The whole effect of the stanza can be summed up in the word ‘grotesque,’ 
which is to be defined as the comic provocative of fear: the feeling of fear is 
surely not lacking in that comical description of wholesale destruction. We 
may say that the ‘grotesque’ element of fear in the groups of nonce-words 
found in Pulci and Rabelais is the same: since fear is the anticipation of the 
vague and the unknown, it may readily be suggested by a series of words 
representing no definite reality; and this, coupled with the comic impression 
stated above, gives us the ‘grotesque.’ All nonce-words are potentially gro- 
tesque. Cf. A. Rosetti: ‘Le Mot.” (Copenhagen-Bucarest, 1943), p. 39, on the 
elements of fear and reassurance in ‘le comique des mots:’ “Le rire est d’es- 
sence physiologique. I] est di a une réaction organique. Le corps humain, 
sous l’empire de certaines idées ou représentations réagit & un état de con- 
trainte ou de tension, suivi d’une détente des organes ..., produite par un 
sentiment de rassurement, de satisfaction, donné a l’instinct de conservation. 
Le rire ne se produit que lorsque le sentiment de rassurement résout brusque- 
ment le désarroi dans lequel le moi avait été plongé par la nouveauté ou 
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consistently the case with Rabelais, an independent, autonomous re- 
ality, real as far as words can suggest reality, unreal as concerns their 
exact correspondence with an outward reality. This emancipation of 
the word from that reality which it should submissively translate, 
this creation of an ‘intermediate world,’ half-real, half-unreal, with an 
autonomy of its own, is a reflection of the new humanistic emancipa- 
tion from medieval ideals which had entailed a subjection to reality 
(though this could very well be of an unwordly, of a visionary or a 
metaphysical kind, it was none the less real for medieval man) :"§ 
now language dares be daring—capricious, bizarre, fantastic, ‘no- 
worldly.’ The human word posits a reality; why not exploit this 
power of language and, by a new coinage, posit a non-entity as an 
entity? The abuse of power is in the nature of man freed from 
coercion—and in the nature of his language. Now, language may 
make glitter before man’s eyes fictitious or fictional worlds which 
show themselves submissive to no outward reality. Word-worlds 
respect contents no longer; they may evoke ballets of pure forms 
which are self-sufficient in their turbulence. And it is, perhaps, just 
this impression of a word-world created by our stanza, which 
prompted Momigliano to say that it sounded as though it were not 
written in Italian: Italian, like any other stabilized language, is an 
expression of reality! And we may also, perhaps, understand why 
Pulci’s treatment of the old Reali di Francia theme is so irrelevant 
and irreverent: he is no longer concerned with subjecting words and 
forms to an accepted content, words and forms have broken loose and 
weave their own patterns on a subject matter quite extraneous to 
their self-sufficiency. There is neither immorality nor a new morality 
implied in this treatment of the traditional subject matter: only the 
indifference of a formalist and ‘verbalist’ toward any content. But 
let us not forget that this proclamation of the autonomy of language 
anticipates the great mathematical development with Descartes 
(that vindication of mathematics as a universal language, inde- 
pendent from reality), as well as Leibniz’ plan of an international 
artificial language: the triumph of an imagined language over ‘real’ 
languages. 





l’extravagance d’une représentation. Le comique des mots est donc causé par 
un mot qui a provoqué en nous un désarroi, calmé aussitét, tout comme le 
comique de situation ou de caractére.” 

15 One may measure the gap between grotesque deviltry in Dante and in 
Pulci by reading my article ‘‘Farcical elements in the Divine Comedy” MLN, 
LIx, 83, the names of the Dantean devils are an anticipation of Pulci’s comic 
art of using strange sounds, but, with Dante, this device is only incidental. 
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Now the creation of a word-world, the jump from the real into the 
unreal, and even the element of self-acceleration—these features 
of Pulci’s stanza have been pre-conditioned by the similar phe- 
nomena which we have found in the Neapoletan series crai poscrai 
pascrigna. It is, indeed, an inherent tendency of the human language 
to posit non-entities as entities, to let mechanism prevail over mean- 
ing; but these Neapolitanisms, so natural in their language, had no 
opportunity to enter literature before Pulci, before the precise mo- 
ment when literature strove to create word-worlds, rooted entirely 
in verbal imagination and freely exploding to nothingness like so 
many children’s balloons (or, to use terms more medieval: flatus 
vocis, or blictri). Pulci has brought into the limelight of literature a 
tendency which exists everywhere and at every age in human speech, 
which is particularly apt to flourish in the Mediterranean climate, 
where words easily take precedence over things.’* The Neapolitan 
coiners of the series poscrai poscrilla, indulging in a non-rational, 
mechanical vein, had made the jump, natural to language, into the 
unreal. And their ‘device of unreality’ was used by Pulci, in a scene 
meant to offer not one whit of reality. What, with naive speakers, 
amounted to a half-indifferent self-indulgence, became with him an 
artistic device in the service of a Weltanschauung in which the world 
appeared as a pleasant labyrinth where words run riot. 

It is my firm conviction that only by going back to the fundamen- 
tals of language can we really explain linguistic creation in poets and 
in the naturally poetic popular language: in our case, indeed, the 
innovating activities of the poet and the people appear directed to- 
ward the same goal, and intertwined. We are not allowed to stop at 
material etymologies, we must push onward to the real etymon, the 
driving forces behind human speech, forces that are often poetic. 
Poetry is a linguistic phenomenon, and language is unthinkable 
without poetry. Consequently, the linguist must be a giAdyuovaos, and 
the literary critic must be a linguist—which does not necessarily 
mean a member of the ‘Linguistic Society of America.’ A pragmatic, 
behavioristic, devitalized or anti-mentalistically dehumanized lin- 
guistics can grasp no whole, no unity, no spirit; it can explain nothing 
and is eternally condemned to offer fragments, torsoes, fragments of 

16 T have found an exact parallel to this convergence of the popular and the 
poetic mind, in the tirade of deviatives from ‘devil’ in Mallorquan folk poetry 


(quoted in Aufsdtze, p. 210), and in the series of derivatives from sorbonne in 
Rabelais: he, too, even more than Pulci, exploited in literature forces latent 


in popular language. 
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torsoes. The tendency toward the fictitious, the humorous!’ is as 
real in language as are the ‘phonetic laws,’ ‘analogy,’ ‘dialectal 
mixture,’ ‘contamination,’ and whatever other factors of linguistic 
change with which the professional linguists are used to deal. Natu- 
rally the anti-mentalists fail to see the twinkle in the eye of the 
speaker (which is a reality!); they fear to look into the human eye 
lest they behold therein the immortal gleam of the world-embracing, 
world-creating human soul. Anti-mentalism is a child of fear; it is 
afraid of man, and thus must needs be antihumanistic: “omne hu- 


manum a me alienum puto!” Luo Gerrem 
The Johns Hopkins University 


17T may say that ever since my earliest publication, Die Wortbildung als 
stilistisches Mittel exemplifiziert an Rabelais (1910), I have stressed the humor- 
ous in language, much to the amazement of my great and rather solemn 
teacher, Meyer-Liibke (see the discussion with him about the etymology of 
the French word cocotte in my little book “Uber einige Wérter der Liebes- 
sprache’’). Since that time, such serious linguists as A. Zauner, RFE xvi, 160, 
have adopted the same view, and Jaberg, basing himself on enormous experi- 
ence with living dialects, has sought to analyze the biology of “Scherzbil- 
dungen.”—I may say alse that the integration of linguistics into philology 
(in the German sense of the word), as underlying my attempts, seems to me a 
desideratum: ‘no linguistics without philology, no philology without linguis- 
tics!’ should be the motto! 


A NOTE ON DOMENICO DI MICHELINO’S 
DANTE 


frROM the copy of the Comedy held in Dante’s left hand, in 

Domenico di Michelino’s portrait, there issue golden rays. Pro- 
fessor Altrocchi, in the new and delightful form of his excellent study 
of this painting,* interprets the rays as indicating the “divinity”’ of 
the Comedy. 

But the rays issue to Dante’s left only—as Professor Altrocchi 
notes, though without comment. Issuing thus, they fall only upon 
that portion of the painting which represents the city of Florence. 
It seems quite clear, therefore, that Michelino, in painting these rays, 
meant specifically to indicate that the Comedy sheds lustre on Flor- 
ence. ‘‘Lustravitque animo cuncta poeta suo,” says the inccription: 


the book illustra the city. Knweer H. Wiixorss 
Oberlin College 


* “Feather Duster in the Cathedral,” in Sleuthing in the Stacks, Cambridge, 


1944, p. 191. 











A NOTE ON LEOPARDI’S EARLY 
FORTUNE IN FRANCE 


EOPARDI’S fortune in France has been the subject of a de- 

tailed investigation by N. Serban, in his Leopardi et la France, 
Essai de littérature comparée, published in 1913.! According to 
Serban, the Swiss philologist Louis de Sinner® should be considered 
the “‘initiateur des études léopardiennes’”’ in France.* Serban uses the 
following arguments to substantiate his statement. The first men- 
tion of Leopardi’s name in a French publication is to be found in the 
introduction to De Sinner’s Thesaurus lingue grece, which appeared 
in 1831.4 The same writer also published in Le Siécle of March 2, 
April 6, and May 4, 1833, the translation of three dialogues from 
the Operette Morali;' the first two of these dialogues were preceded 
by critical and autobiographical notes,® prepared at least under De 
Sinner’s inspiration, if not actually written by him.’ 

Unfortunately, in his survey of contemporary bibliographical 
material, Serban failed to consult the well-known Revue Encyclo- 
pédique.* This periodical kept its subscribers informed of the literary 
and scientific production of practically every country in.the world. 
A careful examination of the files of the Revue Encyclopédique re- 
veals that six critical appreciations of Leopardi’s works appeared in 


1 Paris, xvi, 551 pp. For additional information on the subject, see Al- 
fonso Fiorentino, ‘‘La fortuna del Leopardi in Francia,” Dante, revue de culture 
latine, November, 1932, pp. 24-27, and “Gli studi leopardiani in Francia.” 
“Le traduzioni,”’ ibid., December, 1932, pp. 24-28; Henri Buriot-Darsiles, 
“Quelques notes bibliographiques frangaises concernant Leopardi,’ ibid., 
July-August, 1937, pp. 222-224. These articles contain, however, no data 
throwing any further light on the earliest stages of Leopardi’s fortune in 
France. 

2 On De Sianer, see chapter, “Louis de Sinner et Giacomo Leopardi,”’ in 
Serban, Leopardi et la France, pp. 265-293. 

* Ibid., p. 328. 

‘ The passage in question reads as follows: “‘L’Italie, ov il existe encore tant 
d’érudition, sera honorablement représentée par les travaux de M. le Che- 
valier Peyron . . . et par le dépouillement des savants manuscrits que M. le 
Comte J. Leopardi a bien voulu mettre 4 la disposition de M. de Sinner lors 
de son voyage en Italie (pages III et IV).’’ Quoted by Serban, p. 295. 

5 “Dialogo di Federico Ruysch e de"e sue mummie,”’ “Dialogo della natura 
e di un Islandese,”’ and ‘“‘La scommessa di Prometeo.”’ 

6 For the text of these comments, see Serban, op. cit., pp. 536-538. 

7 Tbid., p. 328. 

* The Revue Encyclopédique appeared monthly from 1819 to 1835 inclu- 
sively. Concerning this periodical, cf. Ch.-_M. Desgranges, La presse liti¢raire 
sous la restauration, 1815-1830, 2éme édition, Paris, 1970, pp. 81-84. 
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its pages. Of these, five were published between July, 1826, and July, 
1829, and the sixth one appeared in January, 1833. The first four 
of these articles were written by Francesco Salfi,® who, for many 
years, supplied the periodical with most of its material pertaining to 
Italian literature. The fifth one, signed CH, was prepared by Victor 
Chauvet,'® another regular contributor. The sixth is followed by the 
initials S. R., and all attempts to identify its author have been un- 
availing. 

These articles were all written previous to those which De Sinner 
sent to Le Siécle in 1833. Five of them were also written before the 
passing reference which the Swiss philologist made to Leopardi in 
the introduction to his Thesaurus lingue grece (1831). In view of 
the earlier publication of the material just referred to, Serban’s 
unqualified statement that De Sinner revealed Leopardi’s name to 
the French reading public stands disproved, and the history of his 
fortune in France can be traced several years farther back. Salfi’s 
first article, which appeared in the Revue Encyclopédique, as early as 
July, 1826, is a one page review of the Canzoni, published in Bologna 
two years before. The critic begins by commenting on the intense 
patriotic fervor which animates most of the songs contained in the 
collection and adds that, although Leopardi is an ardent admirer of 


* Francesco Saverio Salfi was born in Cosenza in 1759 and died in Paris in 
1832. He took an active part in the political and religious controversies which 
agitated Italy in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. He taught 
logic, metaphysics, and jurisprudence in Milan from 1802 to 1809, and later 
history in Naples. In 1815 he went to Paris as an exile, and soon became a close 
friend of Ginguené and Fauriel. Salfi contributed many articles to the Biogra- 
phie Universelle and the Revue Encyclopédique. He is also known as the author 
of L’Italie au dizneuvitme siécle (1831) and of the last four volumes of the 
Histoire littéraire d’ Italie, which were published in 1834-1835. The first ten 
volumes of this important work were written by Ginguené. As a critic, Salfi 
is still held today in high esteem by no less an authority than Benedetto 
Croce. For additional information, see C. Nardi, La Vita e le opere di Francesco 
Saverio Salfi (1769-1832), Genoa, 1925, and B. Croce, “‘La storia della let- 
teratura italiana nel secolo decimosettimo di Francesco Salfi,’”’ Nuovi saggi 
sulla letteratura italiana nel Seicento, Bari, 1931, pp. 1-10. 

1° Victor Chauvet (1788—?) belonged first to the literary group of La Muse 
frangaise. In 1820 he wrote in the Lycée francais an article on Manzoni’s /1 
Conte di Carmagnola. Although his comments on the whole are very flattering, 
the French critic voices disagreement with Manzoni for having disregarded 
the traditional rules of the dramatic unities. It was on this occasion that 
Manzoni wrote his well-known Lettre @ Monsieur Chauvet sur l’unité de temps 
et de lieu. Chauvet contributed many articles to the Revue Encyclopédique 
between October, 1822 and April, 1831. He was a noted philhellenist and also 
wrote extensively against slavery. 
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Dante’s and Petrarch’s style, he possesses real originality ; the poems 
reflect a marked unity of thought and feeling; Leopardi’s style is 
somewhat obscure at times, on account of his evident fondness for 
certain latinisms. Salfi tempers, however, this reservation consider- 
ably with the remark that the use of these latinisms does not affect 
the quality of the poet’s diction. 

A survey of the scientific and literary life in Italy, also written by 
Salfi, appeared in the Revue Encyclopédique of January, 1827." 
The author makes in this article the following brief comment on 
Leopardi’s poetry: “... les sujets qu’il a chantés sont vraiment 
dignes des muses italiennes; il faut espérer que son exemple ne man- 
quera pas d’imitateurs.” 

The following year, the May issue of the Revue Encyclopédique con- 
tained a twenty-line note by Salfi relative to Leopardi’s Crestomazia 
italiana, published in Milan the previous year." The critic stated 
that, unlike the majority of so-called teachers of literature, the 
poet really knew the literature of his country, and that, conse- 
quently, his anthology would render valuable service. 

In June, 1828, Salfi wrote a one-page appreciation of Leopardi’s 
edition of the Rime di Francesco Petrarca, coll’interpretazione .. . , 
which appeared in Milan in 1826." The critic praised this work for 
the conciseness and the clarity of its explanations, and added that 
it would be very useful to students of the Italian language, more 
particularly foreigners. The Revue Encyclopédique of July, 1829, 
published a more detailed examination of the same book." The re- 
viewer, Victor Chauvet, spoke of it in flattering terms. He stated 
that the author had made an honest effort to clarify all the difficult 
passages and that he had almost always been felicitous in his at- 
tempts. Chauvet said that he had only a few reservations to make; 
he considered the notes superabundant and would have preferred 
that some of them be replaced by remarks on the beauty of certain 
expressions and by comments on passages where Petrarch imitated 
other authors; and he regretted too the omission of notes pointing 
out the borrowings made from Petrarch by Tasso and other writers. 
To show how carefully he had examined the book, the reviewer 


1 xxx, pp. 149-150. 
2 xxx, p. 302. 
18 XXXvill, p. 430. 


M XXXviul, p. 718. 
16 xii, pp. 139-141. 
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corrected the reading of a line of Provengal poetry misquoted by 
Leopardi." 

It should be indicated here that Carlo Nardi, the author of a four 
hundred page monograph on Salfi, is satisfied with a twelve-line 
treatment of his critical appreciations of Leopardi and refers only 
to his reviews of the Crestomazia and the Rime de Francesco Pet- 
rorca...*? It may be also disclosed that the first volume of the 
authoritative Bibliografia leopardiana‘® overlooks entirely Salfi’s 
articles and that the second volume lists only the two mentioned by 
Nardi.'® 

However interesting Salfi’s comments on the poet of Recanati 
may be, they are overshadowed in importance by a five-page review 
of his Canti?® published in the Revue Encyclopédique of January, 1833, 
by the unidentified writer who signed himself 8. R.*' This critic 
presented his readers with a truly remarkable appreciation of the 
general aspects of Leopardi’s poetry. The study opens with the quo- 
tation of four short passages translated from the Italian original.” 
Then the critic goes on to say that those few lines chosen at random 
show clearly the fundamental preoccupation which animates the 
poet. He depicts too passionately the adversities of his country not 
to feel them deeply in his heart. The independence and the sincerity 
with which he expresses his regrets are something new in a book 
printed in Italy. 

In his analysis of Leopardi’s poetry, the critic shows amazing in- 
sight. He stresses those features which are now universally recog- 
nized as characteristic of him: his incurable melancholy; his utter 
dissatisfaction with the present; his escape into eternal nature and 
the distant past; his vague, pantheistic conception of the world; and 


16 Loc. cit., p. 140. 

17 Nardi, op. cit., pp. 224-225. 

18 Compiled by G. Mazzatinti and M. Menghini, Florence, 1931. 

19 Published under the care of G. Natali, Florence, 1932. 

20 Florence, 1831. 

21 Lvl, pp. 171-176. 

22 “‘All’ Italia,” UW. 1-12; “Sopra il monumento di Dante,” ll. 11-17; “Ad 
Angelo Mai,” ll. 31-38; “Nelle nozze della sorella Paolina,”’ lJ. 31-45. In the 
course of his study, the critic gives also translations of excerpts from “La 
sera del df di festa,” lJ. 33-39; “‘Alla primavera,” Ul. 88-95; “Il primo amore,” 
ll. 82-90; and “La vita solitaria,” ll. 39-67. These are all prose versions. They 
follow the original closely and are quite felicitous, although in the last two 
lines of his article the author writes: “Il me reste a lui (i.e. Leopardi) demander 
pardon, en terminant, de l’avoir si mal traduit.”’ 
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the desperate note which permeates his love songs. The writer dis- 
cusses also Leopardi’s style: he says that, being a foreigner, it is 
not for him to decide whether the numerous latinisms to be found 
in the Canti deserve approval or not. There is, however, in his esti- 
mation one point on which even a foreigner can agree, namely the 
sustained majesty which always marks the poet’s style. He adds 
that it would be possible to reproach Leopardi with a certain vague- 
ness of thought bordering occasionally on obscurity. Some of his 
sentences are too long, and one can also notice in his poetry the 
rather common occurrence of words more pompous than precise 
and tending to weaken the thought without giving more vigor to the 
style. This inclination to rhetoric is, nevertheless, a very subdued 
one, according to the critic, and these slight imperfections disappear 
in the beauty of the ensemble. 

As already said, De Sinner’s biographical and critical notices ap- 
peared a few months later. They are much shorter and much more 
restrained in tone than the highly enthusiastic and rather searching 
study just summarized above. It should also be noted that this 
study had undoubtedly a much wider circulation than De Sinner’s 
comments, as the Revue Encyclopédique was already a well-estab- 
lished magazine with a larger number of readers than the Siécle, 
which had just come into existence the previous year and was soon 
discontinued. The earlier reviews of Leopardi’s works by Salfi be- 
tween 1826 and 1829 also preceded the casual mention of the poet’s 
name in the introduction to De Sinner’s Thesaurus lingux grxce. 
Briefly, Leopardi’s fortune in France began at least five years earlier 
than Serban asserts in his detailed treatment of this subject. 


J.-M. CaRRIERE 
University of Virginia 

















A NEGLECTED TRANSLATOR OF ITALIAN 
POETRY: EMMA LAZARUS 


7 history of Italo-American literary relations is a rich one, 

and in that history translation has an important role. It is curi- 
ous, however, that the person who has dealt very ably with the 
subject of “Itaiian Translations in America,’ should have left out 
of account the contribution in this field of the poetess Emma 
Lazarus.” Since few people know of Emma’s contact with things 
Italian, a word about this may be here in place. 

Long before Miss Lazarus saw the Italy that she could actually 
touch, she envisioned the Italy of her dreams,—the Italy that was 
built up into a cult through the widespread nineteenth-century in- 
terest in Dante, Petrarch and Leopardi. We all know how strong 
this interest was in New England among a host of worthies of whom 
we may mention a few like Longfellow, Lowell and Margaret Fuller 
who prevailed upon Emerson to read Dante. Miss Lazarus had the 
good fortune to know Emerson and she may have exchanged some 
meaningful words with him about the author of the Divina Com- 
media. 

Without having yet beheld Italy with her own eyes, ‘‘the glow and 
color and soul’ of that country were made manifest in her five-act 
tragedy, The Spagnoletto, whose scene was laid in the Italy of 1655. 
She received and corrected the proof-sheets of this play while visit- 
ing Emerson at Concord in August 1876.* It contains many lines 
which reflect a Petrarchan flavor: 


“While you are here the thing real to me 
In all the universe is love.” 


Her dream of Italy insinuated itself in a group of poems that 
appeared periodically in Lippincott’s Magazine. We single out es- 
pecially Saint Romualdo,—the saint recalling in old age his wild 
youth— 


1 Italian Translation in America by N. C. Shields, Columbia University 
Press, 1931. 

? Emma Lazarus (1849-1887), New York poetess, whose sonnet, The New 
Colossus, is engraved in bronze on the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty and 
has been repeatedly reproduced in the press, especially of late. Close friend of 
Emerson. Corresponded with Browning, William Morris et al. (See article in 
DAB.) 

* See The Poems of Emma Lazarus (Boston and New York, 1889), 2 vols., 
Vol. 1 (Introduction), pp. 14, 15. 
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“|, . the wild lad who followed up the hounds 
Among Ravenna’s pine-woods by the sea.”’ 


Then there is La Madonna della Sedia in which Raphael finds his 
Madonna on the road—‘‘Madonna mia, Hail!”’; and A Masque of 
Venice (A Dream), in which the question is asked: ‘‘Was all Venice 
such a dream?”’; also, Fra Allosyus and Teresa de Faenza.* 

Only two years before her premature death, Emma at last visited 
Italy. She saw Pisa, spent a month in Florence. But it was Rome, 
with its Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, St. Peter’s, the graves of Shelley 
and Keats,—that opened for her ‘‘a whole new world of sensations’’ ; 
Rome where the far away past seemed “so sad, and strange and 
near’; Rome to which she hoped to return but which she never saw 
again. All of Italy seemed to be in it. Or was it with her, as it was 
with Henry Adams, “mostly an emotion (which) naturally centered 
in Rome’’; or, for that matter, as it was for Ernest Renan, whom 
she read and studied, “‘une enchanteresse?’”® 

Most likely, it was her friend Thomas Wentworth Higginson who 
stimulated her directly in her reading and translating Petrarch, 
since he himself was to leave his mark as a translator of this poet. 
His article, “Sunshine and Petrarch,” appeared in 1876,’ the very 
year in which she visited Emerson. She undoubtedly read this article 
which contained translations of ten sonnets. (None of these have been 
handled by her.) An influence, however, which antedates this by at 
least a decade is her reading of George Eliot’s novels and especially 
Romola which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in 1862-1863. 
This is not the occasion for the presentation of Miss Lazarus’ in- 
debtedness to George Eliot; elsewhere I have given a particular 
instance of it. Perhaps even in the very year of its appearance, the 
young and impressionable Emma read in Romola Bardo’s discussion 
with his daughter of the nature of the poet and of poetry; it was al- 
most as if Bardo addressed at the same time another invisible 


‘ These poems appeared in order, in the following volumes of Lippincott’s 
Magazine: Vol. x1 (June 1873); Vol. xv (March 1875); Masque of Venice in 
Poems of E. L., Vol. 1, pp. 196-198; Lippincott’s Magazine, Vol. xv (Feb. 
1876); Vol. xxv1 (July 1880.) 

5 The Education of Henry Adams (Modern Library), N. Y. 1931, p. 89. 

6 FE. Renan et M. Berthelot, Correspondance, 1847-1892, Paris 1898, P. 43. 
In one of his letters from Rome (Dec. 4, 1849), he wrote: “‘Je me délecte beau- 
coup le soir en lisant les Rimes de Pétrarque”’ (Jb., p. 56). 

7 Atlantic Monthly (Boston 1876), Vol. xx. 

8 Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society (forthcoming vol- 


ume). 
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daughter in remote America: “For me, Romola,... it was with 
the great dead that I lived; while the living often seemed to me mere 
spectres—shadows dispossessed of true feeling and intelligence; and 
unlike those Lamiae, to whom Poliziano, with that superficial in- 
genuity which I do not deny to him, compares our inquisitive Floren- 
tines, because they put on their eyes when they went abroad, and 
took them off when they got home again, I have returned from the 
converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream, and have sat down 
among my beoks, saying with Petrarca, the modern who is least 
unworthy to be named efter the ancients, ‘Libri medullitus de- 
lectant, colioquuntur, consulunt, et viva quandum, nobis atque 
arguta familiaritate juguntur’.”” To which Romola remarks, in part: 
“And in one thing you are happier than your favorite Petrarca, 
father . . . he used to look at his copy of Homer and think sadly 
that the Greek was a dead letter to him.’’® (pp. 59, 60). Along with 
the image of Romola’s beauty (derived from Firenzuola’s Della 
Bellezza delle Donne)'® Emma remembered (as she did so many of 
the lessons Eliot taught her), ‘the modern who is least unworthy 
to be named after the ancients.” 

Her contact with Higginson therefore, as far as her interest in 
Petrarch went, merely served to set into motion an earlier and 
stronger impulse. Perhaps Miss Lazarus turned to Petrarch because 
in him she found a poet who did not suffer “from an essential lack 
of lyric spontaneity and an overweight of thought,’’ as she thought 
Emerson did suffer. But though Emerson (according to her) was 
deaf to pure lyricism, she does admit that he was a passionate ad- 
mirer of beauty of form and delighted “in that master of form, 
Petrarch . . . ’’' Though her interest in Italian poetry dates back 


* Romola (Vol. 1, Middlemarch edition) London 1910, pp. 74-75. There are 
other references to Petrarch in this novel. 

10 The passage on Romola’s beauty is practically a translation of the fol- 
lowing passage in Della Bellezza delle Donne, which George Eliot quotes in a 
footnote (Romola, Vol. 1, p. 286): “Quando una donna é grande, ben formata, 
porta ben sua persona, siede con una certa grandezza, parla con gravita, ride 
con modestia, e finalmente getta quasi un odor di Regina; allora noi diciamo 
quella donna pare una maesta, ella ha una maesta.”’ 

4 This stricture may have been E. L.’s response to the disappointment she 
suffered when, after all his encouragement, Emerson excluded her from Par- 
nassus. (Cf. Rusk’s Edition of Emerson’s Letters, Vol. 6, p. 296, f. n. 21). 
See her article, ‘“Emerson’s Personality,”’ Century Magazine, Vol. 24 (n. s. 
Vol. 2) July, 1882, p. 455. E. L. took seriously Emerson’s advice to read 
Shakespeare for the improvement of her style. And she did not miss the sole 
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to her early reading of George Eliot (possibly in 1863), her first 
attempt at translation from that poetry did not come until almost a 
decade later, when she published an English version of a fragment 
from Leopardi."* A comparison of the quality of this translation 
with that of Frederick Townsend certainly shows that she merited 
inclusion in any account of Italian translation in America. And if 
the translation of that one fragment is not sufficient to prove her 
merit, her translations from Petrarch" establish her position beyond 
a doubt. 

Since space won’t permit a comparative study of the merits of the 
various translations, we shall proceed to exhibit here Miss Lazarus’s 
versions, giving significant portions of her work, and indicating only 
the key-lines of the original. 

The “Fragment from the Italian of Giacomo Leopardi’ renders 
the lines from the Canti, starting with ‘“‘SSovente in queste rive” and 
ending with ‘‘Non so se il riso o la pieta preval.’’* Miss Lazarus’s 
translation (in part) follows: 

Many a night I muse upon tbis shc-e: 
And high above the varied plain I see 
In the pure blue of heaven the flickering’ stars, 


Glassed by the sea, and in the vault serene 
They shine out scintillant around the world. 


Sig ES ee eae Tw 
Clusters of stars, which unto us are film, 

Ah! then what seemest thou unto mine eyes, 

Oh race of man? And when I call to Mind 

The state on earth, and then remember me 

That thou dost deem thyself the lord of all, 

When I recall the dreams that even now 

Insult the wise,—what feelings and what thoughts 


Rise in my heart, unhappy race of man! 
Pity or scorn, I known not which prevails. 





reference in the Plays to Petrarch, in what Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum calls the 
‘Kidding Line’ spoken by Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet (11, iv, 41): ““Now is 
he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in. Laura to his lady”’ etc. 

12 In Admetus and Other Poems, 1871, pp. 197, 198 (Fragment from the 
Italian of Giacomo Leopardi). 

3 In Poems of E. L., Vol. , pp. 223-229. The dates of her translations 
from Petrarch are affixed in several instances in her MS notebook (for which 
see footnotes 16-20). Out of 5 poems so marked 4 are dated 1881 and one 1884. 

4 The text I have used is: Leopardi, Canti, con un saggio di C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Istituto Editoriale Italiano, Milano (Classici Italiani Novissima 
Biblioteca Diretta da Ferdinando Martini), pp. 145, 146, ll, 158-201. 
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One cannot forego the temptation to interpolate at this point that 
here are words which British and American soldiers, in reaching the 
beach-heads of Anzio, might well have repeated if only they could 
have caught the universal spirit of J Canti pervading the midnight 
lull in the land of their author! Lazarus could help them grasp that 
spirit to the extent that translation can ever approach it. 

And now we turn to samples of her versions from Petrarch. She 
translated the following sonnets in In Vita di Madonna Laura,“ 
of which we give here the first and the last lines, to be followed, in 
order, by portions of Miss Lazarus’s translations: 


Sonetto Lxxvu 
Poi che voi ed io piu volte abbiam provato 


Fosti smarrito, ed or se piu che mai. 
Since thou and I have proven many a time 
That all our hope betrays us and deceives, 


To that consummate good which never grieves, 
Uplift thy heart towards a happier clime. 


Follow the few and not the vulgar crowd. 

Yet mayest thou urge, “Brother, the very way 

Thou showest us, wherefrom thy footsteps proud 

(And never more than now) so oft did stray.” 
Sonetto Lxxv1 

Sennuccio, i’vo’ che sappi in qual maniera 


Notte e di tienmi il Signor nostro, Amore. 
Sennuccio, I would have thee know the shame 
That’s dealt to me, and what life is mine. 


Laura transports me, I am still the same. 

Here with her splendid eyes my heart she clove. 
She uttered there a word, and here did smile. 
Here she changed color. Ah, in such fond thought, 
Holds me by day and night, our master Love." . 


Sonetto cv 
I’ vidi in terra angelici costumi 


Tanta dolcezza avea pien l’aere e’! vento. 


18 The text I have used is: Rime di Francesco Petrarca con |’interpretazione 
di Giacomo Leopardi e con note inedite di Francesco Ambrosoli. (Diciasset- 
tesima tiratura), Firenze, G. Barbera, 1921. 

16 Dated 1881 in the notebook of Emma Lazarus. 
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I saw on earth angelic graces beam, 

Celestia! beauty in our world below, 

Whose mere remembrance thrills with grief and woe; 
All I see now seems shadow, smoke and dream. 

So rapt was heaven in the dear refrain, 

That not a leaf upon the branch was blown, 

Such utter sweetness filled the aerial plain. 


Sonetto crx 
Amor ed io si pien di maraviglia 


Tessend’un cerchio a ]’oro terso e crespo ! 
The God of Love and I in wonder stared 
Upon my lady’s amiling lips and brow, 

Oh miracle, when on the grass at rest, 
Herself a flower, she would clasp and hold 

A leafy branch against her snow-white breast. 
What joy to see her, in the autumn cold, 


Wander alone, with maiden thoughts possess’d, 
Weaving a garland of dry, crispy gold!!” 


From In Morte di M adonna Laura she translated: 


Sonetto 1 
Rotta é l’alta Colonna e ’] verde Lauro 


Quel che’n molt’anni a gran pena s’acquista! 
The noble Column, the green Laurel-tree 
Are fall’n, that shaded once my weary mind, 


Now I have lost what I shall never find, 
From North to South, from Red to Indian Sea. 


O life of ours, 80 lovely to behold, 
In one brief morn how easily dost thou spill 
That which we toiled for years to gain and hold! 


Sonetto x11 
Quel rosignol che si soave piaghe 


Come nulla quaggit diletta e dura. 

Yon nightingale who mourns so plaintively 

Fills sky ‘and earth with sweetness, warbling late, 
Prophetic notes of melting melody. 

How easy ’t is to dupe the soul secure! 


Those two fair lamps, even than the sun more bright 
Who ever dreamed to see turn clay obscure? 


Naught here can make us happy, or endure.!8 


17 Dated 1884 in the notebook of Emma Lazarus. 
18 Dated Dec. 28, 1881 in the notebook of Emma Lazarus. 
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And the following Canzone and three fragments: 
Canzone x1 (In Vita) 

Chiare, fresche e dolci acque 

uscir del bosco e gir infra la gente. ' 

O waters fresh and sweet and clear, 

O gentle branch and ‘dear, : 

Thou column for her shapely ‘thighs, her supple knee; 

O grass, O flowers, which she 

Swept with her gown that veiled 

The angelic breast unseen 

My song, wert thou adorned to thy desire, 

Thou couldst go boldly forth 

And wander from my lips o’er all the earth. 
Canzone x11 (5) (Fragment) 

Non vidi mai dopo notturna pioggia 

Lassand tenebroso onde si ‘move. 

I never see after nocturnal rain, 

The wandering stars move through the air serene, 

But I behold her radiant eyes wherein 

My weary spirit findeth rest from pain; 

Now if the rising sun I see, 

I feel the light that had enamored me. 

Or if he sets, I follow him, when he 


Bears elsewhere his eternal light, 
Leaving behind the shadowy waves of night.'* 


Trionfo D’Amore (fragment) 

So com’ Amor saetta e come vola 

E qual e’l mel temprato in Vassenzio. 

I know how well Love shoots, how swift his flight, 
How he will threaten now, anon will amite, 

And how unstable are his chariot wheels. 

In sum, how erring, fickle and unsound, 

How timid and how bold are lovers’ days, 

Their broken speech, their sudden silences. 

Their passing laughter and their grief that stays, 


I know how mixed with gall their honey is. 
Trionfo Della Morte (Fragment) 


19 Dated 1881 in the notebook of Emma Lazarus. 
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Poi che, deposto il pianto e la paura 
Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso. 
Now since nor grief nor fear was longer there, 
Each thought on her fair face was clear to see, 
Composed into the calmness of despair— 
Not like a flame extinguished violently, 


But one consuming of its proper light. 
Even so, in peace, serene of soul, passed she. 


And this is what dull fools have ‘named to die. 
Upon her fair face death itself seemed fair.?° 

For some unaccountable reason, Miss Shields also omitted another 
friend of Emerson’s from her list of those Americans who translated 
some of Petrarch’s poems. I am referring to Henry Adams. We shall 
treat of his efforts in that direction on another occasion.” Here we 
merely wish to add this: Though Emma in no way measured up to 
the intellectual stature of the redoubtable Henry, she left no record 
of confusing any words from the Spanish, of which she had a better 
command than her superior, with the Italian which she knew at least 
as well as he. From her control of language as a translator we are 
given the strong feeling that had she tried to recall from memory 
the opening words of Sonnet LX XVIII” (De |’empia Babilonia, 
ond’é fuggita ogni vergogna . . . ), she would not have written “aqui 
me sto solo” for “qui mi sto solo,”’ as did Henry Adams.” 

Emma Lazarus kept a notebook in which she copied her own 
favorite poems. It has always been presumed that all these poems 
had been printed at one time or another. In a recent examination 
of this manuscript I found that this was not the case,—that the very 
last poem in her copybook was an unfinished translation by her of a 
poem by Carducci.™ There are reasons that lead one to think that 
these may have been the last words from her pen. The original poem 


*° Dated Oct. 6, 1881 in the notebook of Emma Lazarus. 

1 The present writer has in preparation an article dealing with Henry 
Adams’s knowledge of Italian literature. 

*2 Adams translated this sonnet, to which Ford refers as ‘Sonnet xc1,’ but 
which in my text is numbered txxvutt. (See Letiers of Henry Adams, 1892- 
1918, edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Boston and N. Y. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 1938, p. 62, f. n. 1. 

* Ibidem (Letter to Sir Robert Cunliffe, Cuautla, Mexico, 8 Jan. 1895). 

% Deposited in the Archives of the American Jewish Historical Society. For 
permission to print this translation the author is indebted to the authorities 
of the American Jewish Historical Society. 
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is entitled ‘‘In Una Chiesa Gotica.”’ We juxtapose her partial trans- 


lation alongside of the text :* 


Sorgono e in agili file dilungano 
gl’immani ed ardui steli marmorei, 
e ne la tenebra sacra somigliano 
di giganti un esercito 


che guerra mediti con I’invisibile: 

le arcate salgono chete, si slanciano 

quindi a vol rapide, poi si rabbrac- 
ciano 

prone per |’alto e pendule. 


Ne la discordia cosi de gli uomini 
di fra i barbarici tumulti salgono 

a Dio gli aneliti di solinghe anime 
che in lui si ricongiungono. 


Io non Dio chieggovi, steli marmorei, 
arcate aeree; tremo, ma vigile 

al suon d’un cognito passo che piccolo 
i solenni echi suscita. 


E Lidia, e volgesi: lente nel volgersi 
le chiome lucide mi si disegnano, 

a amore e il pallido viso fuggevoli 
tra il nero velo arridono. 


Anch’ei, tra’l dubbio giorno d’un 
gotico 

tempio avvolgendosi, |’ Alighier, trep- 
ido 

cercd l’imagine di Dio nel gemmeo 

pallore d’una femina. 


“In a Gothic Church”’ 
(Translated from the Italian of 
Giosué Carducci) 

In slender, longdrawn vistas they 

arise, 
The tall, unmoving, marble stems 
And in the sacred gloom they seem to 
me, 
A giant’s army, meditating war 
With the invisible. 


Tranquil the arches spring, and then 
dart up 

With rapid flight, then downward 
droop again, 

Prone from the height suspended. 


Thus mid the discord of humanity, 

Among barbarian tumults, spring to 
God 

The aspirations of those spirits rare 

Who hold communion and who unite 
in Him. 


I seek not God among you, marble 
stems 

Aerial arches. Trembling I await 

The sound of that familiar little foot 

Which faintly will awake your solemn 
echoes. 


’T is Lydia and she turns—slow as she 
turns, 

Her lustrous locks define her face for 
me 

Love on the pallid visage briefly 
smiles 

From out that veil of black. 


Thus in a Gothic temple’s doubtful 
light, 

Once waited Alighieri tremblingly— 

Seeking God’s image in the gemlike 
palor 

Of a fair woman. 


** Poesie di Giosue Carducci, MDCCCL-MCM, Diciottesima Edizione, 
Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1927, pp. 815-818. 
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Sott’esso il candido vel, dela vergine 
la fronte limpida fulgea ne |’estasi, 
mentre fra nuvoli d’incenso fervide 
le litanie salfano; 


Salfan co’ murmuri molli, co’ fremiti 
lieti salfano d’un vol di tortore, 

e poi con |’ululo di turbe misere 

che al ciel le braccia tendono. 


Mandava I’organo pe’ cupi spazii 
sospiri e strepiti: da l’arche candide 
parea che l’anime de’ consaguinei 
sotterra rispondessero. 


Ma da le mitiche vette di Fiesole 
tra le pie storie pe’ vetri rosei 
guardava Apolline: su l’altar massimo 
impallidfano i cerei. 


E Dante ascendere tra inni d’angeli 
la tésca vergine transfigurantesi 
vedea, sent{fasi sotto il pié ruggere 
rossi d’inferno i baratri. 


Non io le angeliche glorie né i démoni, 
io veggo un fievole baglior che tremola 
per l’umid’ aere: freddo crepuscolo 
fascia di tedio l’anima. 


Addio, semitico nume! Continua 
ne ’tuoi misterii la morte domina. 
O inaccessibile re de gli spiriti, 
tuoi templi il sole excludono. 


ITALICA 


Beneath the snowy veil, her virgin 
brow 

Limpid shone forth, arrayed in ec- 
stasy 

Whilst among clouds of fervid incense 
smoke 

Mounted the litany. 


Mounted with murmurs soft, with 
quivering breath, 

Jcyously mounted like a flock of 
doves. 

Again, as with the sobs of myriad 
woes, 

Imploring help from heaven. 


Athwart the hollow space the organ 
sent 

Sighing and shuddering towards the 
ringing vault. 

It seemed as if the souls of buried 
friends 

Beneath the earth responded. 


But from the mythic heights of Fie- 
sole 

Through rosy glass, blazoned with 
pious tales, 

Apollo gazed, and on the tall high 
altar 

Waved the dim tapers. 


And Dante saw amongst the angelic 
hymns, 

The Tuscan virgin apotheosized— 

And heard beneath his footsteps, 
groan the dragons 

Of the Inferno. 


But I see neither angel choirs nor 
friends, 

I see a feeble light fall tremulous 

Through the damp air, and a cold 
twilight seizes 

The languid spirit. 


Farewell, Semitic God! continually 

Death dominates in all thy mysteries. 

Oh inaccessible Lord of souls, thy 
temples 

Exlude the living sunshine! 











: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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Cruciato martire tu cruci gli uomini, 

tu di tristizia l’aér contamini: 

ma i cieli splendono, ma i campi rid- 
ono, 

ma d’ amore lampeggiano 


gli occhi di Lidia. Vederti, O Lidia, 
vorrei tra un candido coro di vergini 


Thou, martyr crucified, dost crucify! 

Contaminating all the air with sad- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the heavens glow, the 
meadows laugh, 

Meanwhile with love refulgent 


Shine Lydia’s eyes. Oh Lydia I would 
iF 


danzando cingere |’ara d’ Apolline 


alta ne’ rosei vesperi 
(Untranslated) 


raggiante in pario marmo tra i lauri, 

versare anemoni da le man, gioia 

da gli occhi fulgidi, dal labbro armo- 
nico 

un inno de Bacchilide. 


As we have intimated, these lines may very well have been the 
last from her pen. It is apparent that we have here only the first, 
certainly not the final, draft of her translation. But that she felt 
her Italian poetry keenly and intimately, of this we may be certain. 
She felt it only as one could who understood the language as a living 
tongue. That she did so we know from the fact that she was one of the 
few American writers and critics to grasp the dramatic values in 
Salvini’s presentation of Shakespeare * on the American stage— 
those values which inhere not only in gesture but also in the spoken 
word. 

Max I. Baym 


Lafayette High School (Brooklyn) 


26 See her article on Salvini in The Century Magazine, Vol. 23, New Series 
Vol. I, No. 1 (Nov. 1881), pp. 110-117, followed by Impressions of Some 
Shakespeare Characters by Salvini, translated by Vincenzo Botta. 








SOME LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE 
ARMY INTENSIVE LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


f peecats semen of foreign languages who participated in the ASTP 
language program have concerned themselves of late with evalu- 
ating their recent experiences in the intensive teaching of foreign 
languages to army students. There seems to be no absolute agree- 
ment on the conclusions drawn from this experience that can be 
applied to language teaching. Obviously, none could be expected. 

It is hoped that the following remarks may help clarify the dis- 
cussion centering around this very interesting subject, the ASTP 
intensive language program, which is full of potential significance to 
the future of foreign language teaching in America. From this rather 
unusual experience with the Army, which necessitated a change in 
methods, approach and objectives, it is the opinion of the present 
writer, after nine months of association with the army intensive 
language program as senior instructor in Italian, that valuable 
lessons have been learned which can be of help in our present and 
post-war teaching of modern foreign languages. 

But, for practical purposes, we can speak of lessons learned in 
the recent intensive language program only insofar as what appear 
to be successful features of the program are in harmony with normal 
objectives for language study. It would seem logical, then, first: 
to outline briefly these objectives, conceived in the light of recent 
experience and blended with previous non-military experience; 
second: to indicate the special features of the program contributing 
to the achievement of such objectives; third: to state to what degree 
these objectives were achieved in the intensive program; and fourth: 
to make a series of suggestions and proposals, for our modern for- 
eign language teaching in the future, based on the lessons learned 
from the ASTP intensive language program. 

As a basis for fixture discussion let us now consider the broadened 
objectives, the first of the above four matters to be discussed. It can 
properly be said that the study of a foreign language should equip 
the student with an adequate control of the language which, it would 
seem, means the ability to read and comprehend readily varied, 
difficult texts of a non-literary expository character. And, through 
sufficient training in literary readings, it would, of course, include 
the linguistic foundation essential for intelligent work in literary 
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courses or for literary readings on his own initiative—in short, the 
ability to read foreign language materials in his field of interest 
literary or otherwise, with a minimum of effort, difficulty and use 
of the dictionary. Adequate language control means, further, the 
ability to speak with clearness, even though not always with gram- 
matical perfection, on ordinary everyday situational subjects and, 
more important, the ability to express ideas and opinions in the for- 
eign language. It implies too, immediate and accurate comprehen- 
sion of the normal spoken language and the ability to write at least 
what the student can say in normal conversation. 

In addition, the study of a foreign language should provide a well- 
ordered disciplinary experience in logical thinking. The most im- 
portant single aspect of language study to provide this is a conscious 
examination and analysis of language structure. It is undoubtedly 
more true than false that a foreign language is rarely learned well 
by aduits without a systematic consideration of grammatical princi- 
ples. It can be an exercise in logical thinking and, as such, has a 
disciplinary value we should include in our language study. 

Besides providing the student with adequate control of the foreign 
language and an experience in logical thinking, foreign language 
study should acquaint the student with the broad elementary basis 
of the foreign civilization, Thus, basic notions on the history, geogra- 
phy, industries, agriculture, society, intellectual and artistic cur- 
rents of the foreign country should form part of the cultural baggage 
with which the student should find himself equipped upon terminat- 
ing his language course. 

We now come to the second part in our discussion which is con- 
cerned with the special features of the army intensive language 
program contributing to the attainment of such objectives. Three 
special features in this program set it off from most ordinary civilian 
progi:.ms. Many more class hour units were available. The groups 
taught were generally very small. The approach throughout the 
entire program was conversational. 

It was felt that the number of hours devoted to the ASTP lan- 
guage program was excessive. The same results could have been 
obtained in two thirds the time especially had the student had fewer 
fatigue-inducing non-academic duties to perform. The small drill 
sections from eight to ten students, permitted every student to 
participate fully, a rare situation indeed in ordinary language 
courses. The conversational approach, as conceived and executed, 
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along with more time, smaller sections and other factors to be noted, 
made possible, it is believed, the achievement of the objectives 
mentioned. 

It should be noted, in passing, that as a group the students gave 
no evidence of greater enthusiasm for language study than civilian 
students normally do, and it is an exaggeration to assume that they 
were bursting with eagerness to learn a foreign language. To be sure, 
there was, during the first two months a marked zeal and desire to 
learn, but that was when the students took it for granted that upon 
the successful completion of the program they would receive a com- 
mission. After the first two months, however, there was a very 
marked decline in their high purpose. An indication of this lack of 
zeal is the 15% mortality rate among them and the great effort it 
was necessary to make to keep the students’ interest alive in lan- 
guage study in competition with other studies and duties. A special 
point is made of this similarity in attitude between the army group 
and the more familiar civilian group lest it be assumed that there 
was an element of motivation possessed by the former but not by the 
latter. 

A departure from the usual procedure was tried, successfully, it is 
believed, in presenting the basic introductory features of the lan- 
guage, pronunciation and intonation, in that they were taught 
without reference to the written word. For the first six weeks the 
written word was excluded from the class and drill sections since, in 
the early stages of language learning, the written word tends to 
confuse rather than clarify pronunciation. Naturally enough and 
even against his will the student is strongly influenced by habits of 
English pronunciation when the word image presented for pro- 
nunciation is a visual rather than an auditory one. The students had 
no texts and all materials were presented orally by the senior in- 
structor. These materials, especially prepared by the senior in- 
structor, were repeated by the entire group of students as well as 
by individuals. All explanations necessary for understanding were 
given in English. It is obvious that the students had to listen and ex- 
pend great effort to learn, to be able to recall, and to use the words 
and expressions heard. 

Particularly during this beginning period special efforts were 
made to impart a feeling of confidence and accomplishment to the 
student by having him hear and speak the foreign language con- 
stantly rather than to direct his attention to purely grammatical 
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considerations. Much of the material presented in this introductory 
period consisted of short narratives, conversations and questions 
and answers. Special emphasis was placed on variation in the main 
constructions by changing the subject of the verb, the verb itself 
and the verbal complement. In the small drill sections, where the 
lesson presented in class was taken up, this insistence on variation 
contributed greatly to a high degree of flexibility. 

After the first six weeks relatively simple texts were used as the 
basis for the students’ conversation. The work for the following day 
was presented in class. All questions regarding meaning were settled 
in class. No English translations were ever made except for those 
words or phrases, relatively few in any one assignment, which pre- 
sented difficulties.*The objective always was to comprehend as 
immediately as possible the Italian text without the intrusion and 
hindrance of English. The vocabulary of the texts used for the first 
three months was largely environmental or situational. Subse- 
quently, although these texts increased in difficulty rather rapidly, 
the student’s ability to comprehend and discuss them in Italian 
kept pace with them until by the fourth month the use of newspaper 
material was found to be practicable. The newspapers contributed 
as a basis for conversation short stories, editorials, communiqués and 
military and non-military news items. Other texts in the program 
included plays, conversational manuals, a work on Italian geography 
and one on the general civilization of the country. These texts gave 
some basic notions on Italian civilization. After the first three 
months very great emphasis was placed on the acquisition of a 
vocabulary capable of expressing a wide range of ideas. The ability 
to handle with some facility an ideational vocabulary is absolutely 
essential in the ordinary exchange of thoughts and opinions, in 
explanations, definitions and descriptions—all of which play an im- 
portant réle in the most casual conversation. All vocabulary was 
learned through the use of texts in which the frequency of important 
words was high. By means of visual repetitions and conversational 
use of words and phrases it was possible for the student to acquire 
a diversified and extensive vocabulary. 

As for grammar or linguistic analysis the most important aspects 
of the grammar were covered in the first three months by presenting 
many examples illustrating particular grammatical points and then 
giving the rule or explanation. After the third month grammatical 
principles were pointed out by the senior instructor in the materials 
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presented in class. Résumés of grammatical points were made fre- 
quently, with the result that the students were able to associate one 
point with another, and to understand the inter-relationship of the 
various grammatical principles. 

Verbs, ordinarily a stumbling block for so many students, were 
learned with a subject and object or adverbial complement, never as 
paradigms. Irregular verbs were learned from the reading materials 
as these verbs were encountered. The underlying principles of the 
irregular verb were explained. Those verbs having similar irregulari- 
ties were grouped together and brought to the attention of the 
students. At the end of the sixth month about 90% of the students 
could recognize and use every irregular verb in current usage. It was 
through constantly seeing and using these irregular verbs and 
through extensive and repeated analysis that the students learned 
them. The use of materials not especially designed for ordinary class 
room use, such as a newspaper, is extremely effective for the learn- 
ing of irregular verbs because of the constant repetition of key 
irregular verbs. 

Emphasis was put not only on immediate and accurate compre- 
hension of the written language but also on the spoken language. 
The same standards of accuracy, however, were not exacted in the 
students’ oral use of the language. Emphasis was laid on clarity of 
intention and reasonable grammatical accuracy. The ideal of per- 
fection in the student’s oral handling of the language, which would 
seem impossible of realization, was simply put aside for, even in the 
foreign environment, although he can achieve a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in the spoken language, perfection will escape him as it does 
so many of the natives. 

There still remain several other features of the intensive language 
program that require some special consideration. The teachers were 
native or near native in their control of the language. They were 
well versed in the different aspects of Italian civilization. For the 
most part they were experienced language teachers. A special point 
is made of this because, excluding personality traits, obviously the 
primary qualifications for a language teacher are easy control of the 
foreign language in its various aspects, a solid fund of knowledge 
concerning the foreign civilization and an awareness of teaching 
problems. 

Contrary to what is often done in language courses, translations 
from English into the foreign language were entirely eliminated since 
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it was felt that the slavish translation of English sentences con- 
tributes little toward the acquisition of a language as a tool. How- 
ever, the students did write in the foreign language on occasion on 
special subjects for which they already had an adequate vocabulary 
and a sufficient grammatical background. These compositions were 
read in front of the class as a prepared written talk. Suggestions and 
corrections were made from which all profited. The student’s ability 
to write, given sufficient time, proved to be far superior to his ability 
to talk on the spur of the moment. The results from the point of view 
of naturalness, correctness and inclusion of a variety of grammatical 
constructions were superior to results generally obtained from 
translations of fixed English sentences. 

And now, the last feature of the army intensive Italian language 
program that should be noted is that outside assignments were rela- 
tively few and short. The language, for the most part, was learned 
and practiced under direction and thus the student was rarely ex- 
posed to the danger of learning incorrectly by himself. The value of 
frequent and extended home assignments in language work, it seems, 
is questionable. The student was, of course, expected to devote some 
time to committing to memory those forms he was unable to learn 
in class and in the drill sections, or which may have escaped him. 
He was expected, too, to reread the text and to give special attention 
to new vocabulary, verbs, etc., with the view of using them the fol- 
lowing day. All written talks were prepared outside of class. How- 
ever, it does not seem, so far as the senior instructor could judge, 
that the students devoted more than fifteen or twenty minutes per 
day to outside preparation. No particularly bad results were evi- 
dent because of the small amount of time given to outside prepara- 
tion. Only for the preparation of written talks did outside prepara- 
tion require at least two hours. 

These, then, are the special features of the army intensive Italian 
language program as taught at the University of Michigan. Let us 
consider, now, the third major point in our discussion, which is to 
determine how many of the objectives already stated were achieved 
through the use of the conversational approach and other devices to 
which reference has been made. In the opinion of the present writer 
the army student achieved the following objectives: 

1. The ability to read with ease and a minimum use of the dic- 

tionary varied, difficult, unedited, non-literary expository ma- 
terials and the acquisition of the linguistic background 
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necessary as a preparation for literary courses or for literary 
readings without teacher guidance. 

2. The ability to express himself on ordinary situational subjects 
and to express his ideas and opinions with clarity and with 
reasonable grammatical accuracy. 

3. Immediate and accurate comprehension of the normal spoken 
language. 

4. The ability to express himself in writing to an even higher 
degree than he could orally. 

5. Disciplinary experience in logical thinking. 

6. The acquisition of basic notions of Italian civilization. 

Some comparison can now be made between the accomplish- 
ments of the civilian students after two years of language training 
and those of the army students. In our opinion the army student’s 
preparation for future reading in his own field of interest or for con- 
tinuation into literary courses was far superior to that ordinarily 
found among civilian students. Experience with the present two 
year language course as generally organized shows that it does not 
give the student a reading knowledge of the language, but rather 
the dubious ability to decipher painfully. In brief, the army student 
acquired a sound reading knowledge, which the civilian student 
generally does not. Moreover, and this was to be expected, the oral- 
aural proficiency of the army student was markedly superior to the 
civilian’s than was his reading ability. In addition, the army stu- 
dent gave evidence of being able to write more normally and natur- 
ally than the civilian student. The civilian student, however, may 
probably have a more well-rounded conception of Italian civilization 
than the army student derived from his Italian language program. 
Ample provision was made for him to acquire all the essential no- 
tions of Italian civlization in his area work. Nevertheless, sufficient 
attention was given to Italian civilization in the language program 
so that the army student did acquire a fund of valuable information 
concerning Italy. But, the army student learned the foreign language 
well and took with him a basic, flexible tool for use in effective read- 
ing, and in speaking and comprehension of the spoken language. 

We come now to the fourth and last major topic, of this discussion, 
which is a consideration of the lessons learned from the intensive 
language program and the resulting suggestions which may be of 
help to us in our future language teaching. Obviously more time is 
needed to achieve the goai of language as an effective tool for literary 
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and non-literary readings and for oral expression and understanding 
of the spoken language. An ideal program would be to have a two- 
year college course with eight contact hours per week divided into 
four hours of class and four of drill. Six hours per week would be 
obviously better than the present three or four, but even then only 
disappointment in unrealized objectives awaits us, a disappoint- 
ment thinly cushioned with the dubious satisfaction of having 
achieved somewhat better results than hitherto. Along with a greater 
number of hours language classes should be smaller, for effective 
language teaching and learning decrease in inverse proportion to 
the number of student participants. We must always bear in mind 
that what we are teaching is a skill requiring constant practice and 
best achieved in small groups. 

Proper pronunciation and intonation are a vital part of the process 
of learning a language so that a new word or expression may be 
fitted into the normal rhythmic pattern of the sentence. It seems that 
too much time is often spent, in teaching pronunciation, on in- 
dividual sounds which result really in repetition, for the most part, 
of non-sense syllables. It is doubtful whether sounds so learned 
will be correctly reproduced when met in a word. In teaching pro- 
nunciation emphasis should be laid on the word and phrase rather 
than on isolated sounds. Moreover, the introductory phases of for- 
eign language study should be oral and aural, not only to set the 
foundation for proper pronunciation and intonation, but also to give 
the student an early feeling of confidence and accomplishment in 
being able to express himself in the spoken language, even though 
within circumscribed limits, and to understand at an early date the 
simple spoken language. This technique takes into account student 
motivation, for most students, particularly at the beginning, enjoy 
being able to talk on subjects within their experience rather than 
to be able to speak learnedly on the different forms of the definite 
article or the demonstrative pronoun. 

In any language program using a conversational approach, train- 
ing in an environmental or situational vocabulary should be com- 
plemented by training in expression of ideas and opinions. Often 
enough, language courses prepare the student to spend his foreign 
language life buying railroad tickets, ordering meals and asking 
where M. Dupont or signor Bianchi lives. The student is seldom 
prepared to express what is going on in his head after he has bought 
his railroad tickets, after he has ordered his meal and after he has 
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found out where M. Dupont or signor Bianchi lives. Infinitely 
greater emphasis should be put on the expression of ideas than has 
hitherto been done. 

Since a conversational approach as outlined permits of compara- 
tively rapid progress in reading ability because of a more intimate 
and immediate association with the language formed through active 
oral and aural participation, such an approach is recommended for 
the acquisition of a reading ability based on immediate and ac- 
curate comprehension. Moreover, through training in the spoken 
language the student will be able to read aloud with correct intona- 
tion and pronunciation passages presenting difficulties of meaning 
which are so often solved through proper oral rendition. 

A wide range in reading vocabulary can be acquired through the 
use of texts having a high frequency of important words. Often the 
unedited text such as the newspaper, magazines, etc. will supply 
this need. The relatively early use of unedited texts is strongly 
recommended as invaluable training in future reading when the 
student wil] be on his own and without guidance. Not enough of this 
is done in our language courses. 

It is further suggested that all explanations pertaining to the 
mechanics of the language should follow the illustrative examples, 
that reading need not wait until the formal study of grammar is 
completed, that probably the most effective grammatical traching is 
that emanating from the discussion of points encountered in our 
texts and for which proper and inclusive explanations are made. 
This must be repeated often. Moreover, grammatical analysis, 
which will permit the learner to understand clearly the mechanical 
aspects of the language, should provide an experience in straight, 
logical thinking through a careful and reasoned analysis of the 
structure of the language. 

Verbs should be learned through normal and natural oral use, not 
through paradigms. Irregular verbs should be grouped under key 
irregular verbs as they are met in reading. The basic patterns of the 
irregular verbs should be explained and the verbs should be used 
orally to impress them in the student’s memory. 

On the assumption that absolute grammatical perfection in oral 
expression is impossible for the student, it would seem that we should 
insist on clarity and accuracy of intention in the spoken language 
over a wide range of subjects with reasonable grammatical ac- 


curacy. 
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Writing in the foreign language should be determined by what the 
student can say. His writing in the foreign language becomes more 
natural and more normal. Translations from English into the for- 
eign language probably should be eliminated. Outside assignments, 
too, should be reduced to a minimum. Often more harm than good is 
done through outside assignments because of improper control. 
Training in the language should be primarily under the immediate 
direction of a capable person trained to teach, with native or near 
native control of the language and with a sound basic knowledge of 
the civilization of the foreign country. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that a program of language 
study based on the foregoing suggestions would continue to make use 
of most of the familiar elements of language study: reading, oral 
work, writing in the foreign language and grammatical analysis. 
Moreover, the normal, basic objectives for language study remain 
and the reading skill is still the unquestioned principal aim. No 
new method is set forth, only a change of emphasis in the various 
elements of language study with the introduction of a generally 
unused conversational approach—an approach, it is believed, that 
can contribute to the study of language a fuller and more profitable 
experience. 

Vincent A. SCANIO 

University of Michigan 
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genre means truth, for only verisimilitude can give the reader a sense of 
reality” and maintains that the “realistic” incidents of the book ‘“‘prove 
the reality of the narrative and the persons.” She seems convinced, more- 
over, that these realistic incidents are “‘all unconsciously portrayed.” 
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REVIEWS 


A.troccui, Rupoipn: Sleuthing in the Stacks. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. (1944). 


Mr. Altrocchi’s Sleuthing in the Stacks is indeed a veritable challenge to the 
reviewer. It demands a specialist in literature and in folklore, in stylistics and 
in the methods of the detective novel. The essay-articles of which the volume 
consists, representing material gathered and published at various times, re- 
veals not only the catholic taste of the author but moods and style ranging 
from quasi-solemnity to a near Rabelaisian gaiety. Pages scintillate with the 
effect of fountains on which colored lights are thrown. Perhaps there is too 
much of this at times but on the whole the effect is very pleasing. This is es- 
pecially true of the more recent articles where the scholar-juggler tosses up in 
bright succession many a point deemed by his colleagues too weighty for any 
such insouciant handling. To those of us who have had the good fortune to 
number among the old acquaintances and friends of the author, there comes 
rushing to every merry page the recollection of past hours spent with this mer- 
riest of scholars, may his tribe increase! and the book has a personal value 
quite apart from the old forgotten tomes and literary themes it dusts so care- 
fully before offering to the reader. 

The book is a frank avowal or better an artistic expression of the sheer 
amusement that often entices the scholar—an amusement too rarely confessed. 
Here we have an open-hearted sharing of the sleuthing joy, a sharing, as it 
were, of good wine. The wine is offered generously but will the uninitiated, ac- 
customed to get information in clear and massive headlines, in streamlined 
funnies or in succinct newsflashes, work his way through the minute intricacies 
of scholarship encouraged by the innumerable stylistic chuckles of which the 
book is full? Should the work undeservedly fail in popular appeal it will find 
an appreciative audience elsewhere. 

As to the subject matter of these articles turned essays, the first has us delv- 
ing in the old book shops of Florence investigating an alleged Tasso document, 
in the course of which investigation we find ourselves submerged in the 
plagiarisms and forgeries of Count Mariano Alberti. In the second article our 
author takes one of his accustomed flings at the to him highly obnoxious 
D’Annunzio. The work in question, La Crociata degli Innocenti, only too well 
justifies our author’s title Lust and Leprosy. He leads us through the incredible 
physical and symbolic complications of the plot, taking many a crack at the 
Archangle, fuming at his ever present blood and lust. Perhaps Mr. Altrocchi 
makes the mistake of demanding logic and morality of one whose fantasies, 
rife with archetypal symbols, had better be left to the psychiatrist. Why grow 
wroth with a creature who, as Mr. Altrocchi says, is “bogged in the swamp of 
his own imaginings,”’ a creature too obviously maimed and unhealthy? And 
again does the disgust we feel come so much from blood and lust as from 
another source already pointed out by a critic whose name escapes me at the 
moment: that is from the discrepancy that lies between the subject matter, 
emotions and characters on the one hand, and the incongruous style on the 
other? I incline to agree with this critic that the nausea comes from an aes- 
thetic not from a moral source. I am inclined also to take exception to the 
derogatory attitude expressed toward Nietzsche’s words quoted on p. 31 to the 
effect that evil contributes as much as good to the elevation of the species 
man. If I am not mistaken, this reference is to the highly significant psycho- 
logical question of the importance of the pairs of opposites and cannot be dis- 
missed as the ravings of a mad man. 
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The analysis of the plot of D’Annunzio’s play gives rise to interesting exam- 
ples of leprosy as a literary theme. Biblical cases are cited and, but for lack of 
space, might well have been multiplied, leprosy having been, it seems, the 
punishment for thirteen sins—blasphemy, unchastity, murder, false suspicion, 
pride, illegal appropriation of the rights of others, slander, theft, perjury, 
profanation of the Divine Name, idolatry, envy, and contempt of the Torah.! 
The symbolic meaning of leprosy as a sign of spiritual uncleannessis pointed 
out but there was very likely also a symbolic meaning attaching to the bloody 
cure, which, though doubtless taken literally in many cases, was probably 
understood by the few in its hidden meaning of a psychological sacrifice. Mr. 
Altrocchi is indeed right in concluding, however, that in its unrelieved horror 
the play belongs to the genre of the Grand Guignol. 

Only painstaking research could have produced the Ancestors of Tarzan 
with its ramifications into mythology via such themes as Aryan exposure, 
friendly animals, sexual relations between men and animals and spontaneous 
generation. The writer has steered his bark according to his fancy reminding 
one of whut the Chevalier de Jaucourt said of Diderot’s Encyclopédie: ‘Each 
man has uncovered in myth what his own particular genius and the plan of 
his studies have led him to look for. The physician finds by allegory the 
mysteries of nature; the political scientist, the refinements of the wisdom of 
government. . . . Each has regarded fable as a country to be invaded, where 
he has believed that he had the right to make expeditions conforming 
to his taste and to his interests.””* Mr. Altrocchi has invaded mythology with 
sleuthing for his compass. And why not! Each man to his taste when the 
results are so readable! An obscure tale by an equally obscure writer of the 
sixteenth century, saved by Mr. Altrocchi from complete oblivion, provides 
most of the themes mentioned above which interweave through the many ex- 
amples of unhappy infants exposed to death. The prevalence of the first theme 
combined with the second would Jead one to seek not influence or borrowings 
so much as a more profound psychological cause, the probable sources being 
dreams out of which mythology seems largely to arise. Among helpful animals 
is noted the woodpecker. Additional interesting information regarding its 
maternal significance is given by Jung.* On the last two points, marriage be- 
tween animals and man, and spontaneous generation, the curious may again 
consult Louis Ginsberg’s already mentioned work.‘ 

Limitations of space preclude a detailed examination of the remaining 
chapters. Considerable amusement awaits the reader in the wiles of the many 
Gianni Schicchis so delightfully set forth in Where There’s No Will There’s a 
Way and the Dante scholar will particularly enjoy the Feather Duster in the 
Cathedral. A word of praise is due the excellent appearance of the volume from 
the charmingly casual binding to the illuminating as well as entertaining notes 
discreetly gathered at the end of the book and possessing that touch of free- 
dom and humour which characterize Panzini’s delightful Dizionario moderno. 
In regard to acknowledgements, the author has been, if anything, over 
scrupulous. He is to be congratulated on the few misprints.’ With all due re- 


1 Louis Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1911, 111, 213. 

* Ed. B. Hungerford, Shores of Darkness, New York, 1941, 8. 

* The Psychology of the Unconscious, translated by Beatrice Hinkle, New 
York, 1916, 387. 

‘ Vol. v, p. 87 and p. 190. 

5 Suggested corrections: p. 40, Poor Henry for The Poor Henry and p. 176, 
Les Thibault for Les Thibaults. 
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spect for the scholarship on which the airy structure of our literary Sherlock 
Holmes is built, we find the chief merit of the book in that very super-structure 
and hope that a future volume will have for its foundations the imaginings of 
the author himself. 

Hitpa L. Norman 


The University of Chicago 


Mario A. Per: Languages for War and Peace. New York (S. F. Vanni), 1943. 
575 pp. 

The purpose of this book is “to present the main facts about languages . . . 
as something of an immediate, practical value.’”’ It is aimed tc give the 
reader “the elementary linguistic consciousness that the soldier of today 
needs in his military activities on foreign soil and that the mea and woman of 
tomorrow will need in a world destined . . . to become more and more a single 
political, economic and cultural unit.” 

The author maintains that “the man who has some practical acquaintance 
with English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian and 
Japanese is, roughly speaking, in a position to make his way around the 
world.” But we are not told what a practical acquaintance ia, nor from the 
presentation of the material, with its attention now to alphabets and the writ- 
ten language, now to conversational phrases, is it possible «o decide. In his 
rejoinder to a review of the book (American Speech 19: 134-140) Professor Pei 
clarifies things a little by saying that native informants should be engaged if 
possible. And another indication of the book’s purpose is its republication 
in unit pamphlets, such as The Geography of Language (1944) of whose 77 pages 
all but the Foreword and 2 pages on English are reprinted from the larger 
book; and English: a World-Wide Tongue (1944), which reprints 25 pages of 
Languages for War and Peace. 

The arrangement of each section devoted to one of the seven “‘key”’ lan- 
guages (other than English) is as follows: a chapter on (say) the languages of 
the Romance group, with a series of words indicating points of similarity and 
divergence, and a few general remarks about the group; then a chapter on 
(say) Italian, preceded by a map and figures showing where Italian is spoken 
and by how many. This chapter is divided into (1) alphabet and sounds, 
(2) capitalization, syllabification and accentuation, (3) sample of written 
Italian—‘“use for practice reading,” (4) grammatical survey, (5) dialects, 
(6) vocabulary. 

To dispose of Italian in less than 40 pages, including 21 pages of vocabu- 
lary—French, Spanish and Russian get the same Procrustean 40-page treat- 
ment—is to imply that Italian is a simple language or that the man and 
woman of tomorrow need to know only a few things and that those few may be 
stated approximately. A typical simplification may be seen on p. 329: ‘‘The Ital- 
ian subjunctive has four tenses and is frequently used in subordinate clauses.”’ 
The same is said of the subjunctive of other languages. Because of the nature 
of the book there are approximations in the description of vowel and conson- 
ant sounds, and there are inevitably a few misprints. 

Then shifting the aim of the book from practical acquaintance to the 
merest bowing acquaintance, Professor Pei provides a glimpse of twenty 
languages in 100 pages. If you had this book with you, you mighi be able to 
identify the language of a book printed in Siamese—an accomplishment of 
debatable value—but you could not read or speak a word of it; somewhat like 
collecting the railroad timetables of a country you have never visited and have 
no intention of visiting. 
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There are sentences which one might charitably ascribe to hasty composi- 
tion but which inevitably lessen one’s confidence in the mind which composed 
the book. “‘What governs similarity between two languages in sounds, gram- 
matical structure and vocabulary? The answer to this question leads us into a 
discussion of linguistic classification” (p. 18). But we never come out again 
to answer the question, which is meaningless anyway. ‘‘ Meanwhile, for the 
sake of curiosity, we present a table of the world’s chief linguistic families . . . 
not exact .. . far from complete. Nevertheless, it is imposing”’ (p. 25). Whose 
curiosity, or why is it curious? Imposing in what respect? “The Hawaiian 
language does not permit two consonants to follow each other unless a vowel 
intervenes...” (p. 84). 

The list of those to whom the author is deeply indebted is long, and the 
names are impressive. It is regrettable that one of them did not urge him to 
suggest how the book and its pamphlet offspring may be used with profit. 

Wm. C. Ho_prook 


Northwestern University 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ACCADEMIA 


The Foreign Information Research Division has advised us of the founding 
at Palermo of a university cultural review entitled Accademia, the purpose of 
which is to provide Italian university students with a means of coming into 
contact with international cultural trends, in addition to the printing of news 
and programs of a scholastic nature. Collaborators are drawn from professors 
at the universities of Palermo, Messina and Catania, and financial support 
from banks and private organizations. The publication is especially eager to 
“receive from our universities and colleges news and features regarding Amer- 
ican university life, and, in general, American cultural developments.”’ Mate- 
rial should be sent directly to Redattori: Accademia, Via Marco Polo, 53, Pal- 
ermo, Sicily. Members of the AATI are urged to give the periodical their 


hearty support. 
ITALIAN STUDIES 


The Society for Italan Studies founded in 1937, but suspended at the out- 
break of the war, plans to resume its activities in October 1945 with the pub- 
lication of an issue deducated to the memory of the late Professor Bullock. 
Annual subscription is to be ten shillings, sustaining subscription one pound, 
life subscription, ten pounds. New members and those who wish to renew their 
subscriptions should make checks payable to the Society for Italian Studies, 
crossed Barclays Bank, Cambridge, and send them to Miss K. T. Butler, 
Girton College, Cambridge, England. 


REALITY AND INTUITION IN DANTE 


An article which should be of considerable interest to students of Dante 
has been published by Professor Ulrich Leo in the Mexican Filosofia y Letras, 
v1, octubre-diciembre de 1943. It is entitled Dante Alighieri: Realidad e In- 
tuici6n. Unfortunately, we have only the space to give a vague idea of its 
contents. After calling attention to the fact that the unity of a poem is not a 
purely objective phenomenon but something that results from an objective- 
subjective tension between the poem and its reader, he declares that ‘“‘for 
Dante all that he relates does not have the character of fiction but that of 
reality and truth, that is to say that the poet was a Catholic believer without 
any restriction.” In this conviction he is related to his own times. At several 
points in the poem the poet insists solemnly on the truth of what he has seen, 
for example in the Bertram de Born episode and in Jnf. xxv, 46 ff. Elsewhere 
he makes a scrupulous distinction between what he has experienced and what 
he cannot account for (his being in the Sun without being able to explain how 
ascent to it was made—Par. x, 34 ff.—or what he has seen and not seen, for 
instance, the angels moving towards the snake but not how they moved— 
Purg. vi, 103 ff. In the Geryon episode Dante swears that he has actually 
seen the fantastic creature. 

The things that Dante paints as realities must be considered in their rela- 
tion to fantasy and memory and the ineffable and what can be expressed. Not 
fantasy but memory plays the leading role and through it are reproduced the 
images latent in his soul. Nevertheless, reproduction of supernatural reality can 
only imperfectly be made in terms of language. The poetic text revealing the 
reality of experience in the realms of the other world plus the impossibility of 
giving satisfactory expression to it, incidentally finds added confirmation in 
the famous letter to Cangrande della Scala. 
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Conceptually, the unity of the Commedia is based upon Dante’s con- 
viction that what he says is transcendental truth; poetically its unity “‘is 
based on the gift of adequately seeing and expressing the transcendental which 
is believed.” It is not sight in the ordinary sense which the bard possesses, but 
a supernatural faculty, which may be called intuition. This is convincingly 
demonstrated in “‘the central symbol of the Commedia,” Dante’s temporary 
blindness, which marks the ‘‘definitive transition from visual sense to super- 


natural intuition.” 
REPRINTS 


In order to save time and to insure inclusion in the quarterly Bibliography 
of Italian Studies in Jtalica readers are reminded to send reprints of their 
contributions to Prof. C. S. Singleton. If this is not possible he should be 
provided with a full bibliographical entry of the item. 


I. T. A. NEWS 


Edited by Rosrert Bupa, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn 


COLUMBUS DAY PARADE 


At its first meeting of the school year 1944-1945, the Executive Council 
voted to participate in the Columbus Day Parade, held under the joint spon- 
sorship of the City of New York and the Columbus Day Citizens Committee. 
It was decided to have representative groups from the Italian clubs of the 
high schools of the City of New York march with their teachers. 

The following high schools were represented in the parade: Abraham Lin- 
coln, Bay Ridge, Benjamin Franklin, Brooklyn Technical, Christopher 
Columbus, De Witt Clinton, Evander Childs, Lafayette, Manual Training, 
Newtown, New Utrecht, Seward Park, Straubenmuller Textile, Stuyvesant, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Washington Irving. 

In all, about five hundred pupils marched with their teachers, including 
about fifty ITA members. Through the efforts of the Board of Education 
many high schools sent their bands along, adding color and atmosphere to the 
parade. ; 

Fifth Avenue, where the parade was held for the first time since its in- 
auguration many many years ago, was thronged with spectators who cheered 
the various units as they passed along. A banner reading “‘Representatives of 
the N.Y.C. High Schools’ Italian Clubs and the Italian Teachers Association” 
received enthusiastic applause from the bystanders, among whom were thou- 
sands of teachers, relatives and friends of the marchers. This was the first 
time that the ITA and the high school pupils of Italian were officially par- 
ticipating in a Columbus Day Parade. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Bishop 
McIntyre imparted his blessing on the group. 

Besides the groups from the schools, numerous other organizations took 
part in the parade, thus not only giving fitting tribute to Christopher Colum- 
bus, as the discoverer of America, but also clearly manifesting the unity and 
solidarity of the immense Italo-American community in New York. 

Mayor LaGuardia marched with a very large contingent of municipal em- 
ployees. Many notables reviewed the parade from the grand stand on 64th 
Street. 

ITA is proud of its part in the parade. The teachers and the students who 
participated deserve high praise for their enthusiastic respcnse and willing 
and loyal service. 

Dante L. Pocar 
President 
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ANTONIO MARINONI* 
(1879-1944) 


Il sei agosto, al calar del sole, in seguito ad un attacco subitaneo 
di pochissima durata, spegnevasi nella cittadina universitaria di 
Brunswick, N. J., la nobil vita dell’insigne Professore Antonio 
Marinoni, all’eta di sessantacinque anni. 

Per quaranta di questi si era dedicato all’insegnamento. Rimpianto 
da migliai di ex allievi e centinaia di colleghi ed amici in tre conti- 
nenti, Egli ha lasciato questi lidi per raggiungere il Sommo Artefice 
che aspetta lassi i suoi seguaci, ed Egli ne é stato fra i pid fedeli. 

Non é pid fra noi, verissimo, ma la di Lui memoria rimarraé per 
sempre viva. Dotato delle pid alte virti, Antonio aveva sempre 
saputo accattivarsi l’amore ed il rispetto di quanti ebbero il piacere 
di conoscerlo. Sempre ritroso, umile, se mai, ascoltatore ostinato, ma 
di pochissime parole, Egli ha vissuto una vita felice fra i suoi cari ed 
i suoi libri. Quelli da Lui scritti rimarranno testimonianza imperitura 
della sua acuta mentalita latina, ma sopratutto italiana, perché, a 
dire il vero, la sua patria d’orgine gli é sempre stata nel cuore, pur 
non trascurando il suo grande amore per quella di adozione. 

Parole di encomio e di elogio? Ma a che pro? Chi le ha cosi ben 
meritate non ne ha bisogno. Lasciamo che la posterit2 ne dia il 
giudizio. 

Luia1 A. PASSARELLI 


* 1904-05 Libero docente, Columbia University. 1905-44 Professore or- 
dinario, University of Arkansas. 1935-36 Presidente A.A.T.I. 
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NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 


a payable in advance. 
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